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Ladies’ Street Costumes, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1.—Ptain Sacqur, SuHort Apron wItTa 
Scarr Back, AND Demi-rRaINED Fan Sxint.—Wirta 
Cur Paper Parrern. This costume is a suitable 
design for plain dresses of wool, silk, or grena- 
dine. The sacque is appropriate for a separate 
wrap to wear with various dresses, or it may be 
made of the dress material. In light summer 
cloths, camel’s-hair, or cashmere of beige-color, 











mastic gray, or black, it will be used for an extra 
wrap on cool mornings, or for travelling. 
upper skirt has the apron front shortened in the 
fashion French modistes have revived this season. 
The over-skirt proper meets behind, and is cov- 
ered with lapped scarfs for drapery. 
skirt has a fan in the back for fullness, 
model is excellent for plain black silk dresses 
that are completed by a belted habit basque for 


OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
PLAIN SACQUE, SHORT APRON WITH SCARF 
BACK, AND DEMI-TRAINED FAN SKIRT. 
Pai Sacque.—This pattern is in eight pieces 

—front, back, side back, side body, collar, sleeve, 

The front is fitted with one | 

The back is adjusted with a | 

middle seam, a side body, and side back. Put | 

the pattern together by the notches and perfora- 

Cut the collar bias, and hold slightly full 














Fig. 1.—Piarin Sacqur, SHorr Apron wira Scarr Back, aNp Demi-trainep Fan Sxint.—Wirn Cor Paper Patrern. 


Fies. 1 anp 2.—LADIES’ STREET COSTUMES. 


when sewing. Join to the neck, and turn with 
the lapel in the line of perforations. The per- 
forations down the front show where to cut the 
button-holes and sew on the buttons. The per 
forations in the sleeve show the size and form of 
the under part. Place the long seam to the 
notch in the back part and the short one to that 
in the front of the armhole, and hold the sleeve 


| toward you when sewing. Place the front part 
| of the cuff on a fold of the goods to avoid a 





Fig. 2.—PRoMENADE COSTUME. 


[Out Paper Patterns of the Plain Sacque, Short Apron with Scarf Back, and Demi-trained Fan Skirt, Fig. 1, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent by Mail, 





Prepaid, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents for the entire Suit.) 
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seam, and join to the sleeve as notched. Place 
the pocket on the front and side body by meet- 
ing the perforations. This garment is cut single- 
breasted, and finished with one row of buttons 
on the left side. An outlet of an inch is allowed 
for perforated seams, and a quarter of an inch 
for all others. 

Quantity of material, single width, for a person 
of medium size, 4} yards. 

Ssort Apron wits Scarr Back.—This pattern 
is in three pieces—front, side gore, and scarf 
back, Cut the front with the straight edge laid 
on a fold of the goods to avoida seam. Cut two 
pieces each of the side gore and scarf back. Join 
the front and side gore together by meeting the 
notches. Make four upturned pleats in the mid- 
dle ‘of the front gore and six on the back edge of 
the side gore, meeting two perforations for each 
pleat. Close the seam from the notch down. 
Make three upturned pleats on the front edge of 
the scarf back, and two pleats turning down in 
the middle, by meeting three perforations for 
one pleat and two for the second one (three side 
pleats are laid in the top of the scarf), and place 
on the top of the skirt over the gathers by meet- 
ing the notches. The right scarf overlaps the 
left, and is tacked on the side gore near the bot- 
tom by meeting the single perforations. Join the 
skirt and scarfs to a belt the required size of the 
waiat. A quarter of an inch is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, single width, for a person 
of medium size, 54 yards. 

Demi-TraineD Fan Sxirt.—This pattern is in 
five pieces—front, side gore, back, and two pieces 
for the fan train. Cut the material with the pat- 
tern of the middle of the front, back, and half 
breadth of the fan with the edge indicated by a 
single perforation laid on a fold of the goods to 
avoid seams. Cut two pieces like the pattern 
given of the side gore and the other fan breadth. 
Close the seams as notched. Gather the top of 
the fan and join to the back. Gather the top of 
the breadth, and sew on a belt the required size 
of the waist. 

Quantity of material, single width, for a person 
of medium size, 6} yards. 


Fig. 2.—Promenapve Costume. This handsome 
costume consists of a black silk princesse dress, 
richly trimmed with pleatings and puffings of the 
material, and a mantle of gray matelassé cloth 
of a medium shade, trimmed with marabout 
—_ and passementerie ornaments of the same 
color. 
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RP Cut Paper Patterns of the new and stylish 
Plain Sacque, Short Apron with Scarf Back, and 
Demi-trained Fan Skirt, illustrated on the first 
page, and of the Short Princesse Dress with Scarf, 
illustrated on page 341, of the present Number, are 
now ready, and will be sent by the Publishers by 
Mail, prepaid, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents for 
each entire suit. Full Lists of our Cut Paper 
Patterns mailed on receipt of Postage. 





0B Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain profuse full-sized patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of a full and complete Infant's Ward- 
vobe—Cloaks, Robes, Slips, and Lingerie; Chil- 
dren’s Dresses, Wrappings, Bonnets, Aprons, etc. ; 
Ladies Silk, Woolen, Linen, and other Street and 
House Dresses ; Photograph Albums, Nécessaires, 
Work- Baskets, Embroidery Patterns, etc., etc. ; 
with choice literary and artistic attractions. 





0@™"—- Zhe ALLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sevt 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for May 18 contains a beautiful double- 
page engraving, entitled “ Imprisoned Spring,” a 
page of Sketches in Southern California, and oth- 
er attractive features. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HAarper’s 
WEEKLY for May 25. 





ON THE NERVE. 


T is now very generally admitted that 
the physique of our women is constantly 
improving, and that invalidism is no longer 
their chronic state—if, indeed, it ever was, 
and that belief were not all a superstition 
and delusion which afforded simply a chance 
for talk. To-day our buxom dames, our 
hearty, happy girls, who can walk and visit 
and shop all day and dance all night, are 
declared on the best medical authority to 
be as well-made, handsome, and healthy as 
any in the world; capable of more exertion, 
with less resulting fatigue, than any other. 
It was a singular thing to note, during the 
time that it was accepted that the words 
American women and invalids were equiva- 


lent terms, that it was universally held to 





the discredit of women themselves that they 
were weak and ailing and ill, as if it were 
their own fault, and they brought the thing 
about, and were personally culpable in the 
matter, and ought to be ashamed of it; and 
their robust English sisters in their sole- 
leather walking shoes, and their Swiss and 
German broad-shouldered 
“ daughters of the plough, stronger than men, 

Huge women blowzed with health and wind and rain 

And labor,” 
were constantly thrown in their face, and 
they were not only expected, like Mrs. Dom- 
bey, “to make an effort” and become like 
them, but were plainly given to understand 
that if the race of American men dwindled 
and peaked and pined, they, the mothers, 
were the ones to blame for it. 

American women, whether they deserved 
the rebuke or not, seem to have taken it to 
heart with humility, and to have done ev- 
ery thing in the way of mending matters 
that was within their power, making their 
diet, their bathing, their exercise, and their 
dress as far as possible conform to what are 
called the laws of hygiene, and the result 
appears to be that if they were really well 
enough before, they are now athousand times 
better. One has only to look at any crowd- 
ed assembly and see the great majority in 
which the blooming and contented faces are 
over the hollow and sad-eyed ones, or to 
watch the faces of the crowd that thread 
some thoroughfare, to understand that the 
fact is no longer debatable, and to feel that 
health has really the upper hand. 

Yet how that thing can be, how American 
women can have health, is something not so 
easily understood. For look at the lives their 
circumstances require them to lead. Every 
American woman in any of the great cen- 
tres of society—in any of the large country 
towns, indeed—is expected to play a com- 
plex réle of many duties, some of which are 
entirely incompatible with each other. She 
is to keep the house, and sometimes do the 
work of it; do the marketing ; bear the chil- 
dren, and rear them, and teach them to some 
extent ; do all their sewing, do all their nurs- 
ing, and walk the floor all night with them 
if they are ill; she is expected to do, very 
frequently, the finer cooking, and often por- 
tions of the finer ironing; be sometimes a 
servant and always a lady; read the last 
novel and the last book of science; talk in- 
telligently and keep up with public affairs ; 
know the last fashion, and often make her 
dress by it; and with all this, if she is not 
exactly expected to do it, yet she frequently 
does add her mite to the pecuniary support 
of the family by outside labor of one sort or 
another. In England,and abroad generally, 
on the other hand, a woman of the same grade 
of intelligence, refinement, and information 
is very seldom without an amount of wealth 
that enables her to live a very different life 
from this. Unless there has been some 
amount of wealth and settled income in her 
family, it is unlikely that she has had an 
equal opportunity of education. Whenever 
she is intelligent and refined and au fait in 
the literature, science, and politics of the 
day, she is also, as a rule, although of course 
not without exceptions, the mistress of a 
comfortable support—a fixed yearly sum 
which comes to her or her husband without 
peculiar effort. Thus her housekeeper usu- 
ally keeps her house, sees to all its details, 
engages, directs, and dismisses her servants ; 
her nurse and her governess care for the chil- 
dren in all the body-fatiguing minutiz, and 
leave her simply their easy and delightful 
companionship when she wishes it; her 
seamstress or lady’s-maid makes her gowns. 
She is compelled to no labor, not so much 
as the dressing of her own hair, unless when 
she chooses, or holds the performance of 
certain light duties at pleasure a matter of 
conscience, as something she must do so as 
to be able to see that her daughters are 
properly taught to do it in their turn. She 
is never obliged to know physical fatigue, 
and seldom to suffer nervous wear and strain, 
that is, comparatively speaking. The days 
of her life are left her uninterrupted by the 
tease of minor trivial cares and uncongenial 
labors, or by the pressure of greater ones, 
free for the improvement of her mind, the 
pursuit of her studies, the advancement of 
her purposes, perhaps for the beautifying 
of her person also, and for the general en- 
hancement of any power she has to make 
life charming to those around her. Even if 
we have thus stated the case a little strong- 
ly, we have given, nevertheless, the outlines 
of the main trath, which is that an English 
woman of education leads an intellectual or 
pleasurable life, is expected to be a lady, 
and to do nothing that can conflict with the 
duties of such a station, while an American 
woman of education leads an intellectual or 
pleasurable life possibly, but also a labori- 
ous one, is expected to be a lady and to do 
every thing that can render the task almost 
impossible—using the word “lady” in the 
technical and not the philosophical sense, 
of course, and making allowance for the 
wives of millionaires among us, who in the 





great body of women are too few to be 
counted. 

Our institutions and our schools have act- 
ed like the hottest fertilizers, providing a 
tremendous stimulus to mental growth, and 
that mental growth has far outstripped the 
acquirement and distribution of wealth 
among us. This can not be called artificial 
in itself, but it is accompanied by elements 
that are artificial in the ambitious love of 
splendor and fine appearance. The thing 
seems to be almost unavoidable; for with 
cultivation of the intellect comes usually an 
increased love of beauty and the desire to 
appear in character, to be surrounded with 
enjoyable objects, and to have one’s taste 
and knowledge appreciated. The only reme- 
dy is to simplify life in general to a repub- 
lican basis, and acknowledge that beauty 
may be had without richness, and that health 
and the sweet temper of unstrained nerves 
are better luxuries than Wilton carpets, 
choice potteries, and copies of the old mas- 
ters. 

It is a wonder, we repeat, that with the 
demands made upon her, the average Amer- 
ican woman has any health at all, or, in- 
deed, any mental sanity either; and it is to 
be doubted if she would have if she were not 
in herself an example of the survival of the 
fittest—in the severe lives of her colonial 
ancestors all but the very rugged dying ear- 
ly, so thatonly the hardy survived and reared 
children to inherit the hardy stock. As it 
is, where the well-to-do English woman, who 
reads philosophy, writes books, patronizes 
charities, follows fashions, has the china en- 
thusiasm, and is a part of the moving world, 
lives on the strength of her rich flesh and 
blood, the American woman, who makes all 
these bricks without straw, lives on her 
nerve, her pluck, and will, and determina- 
tion—qualities developed in her beyond ev- 
ery other—and when she dies, drops in the 
traces and dies in the harness. 





HINTS TO TRAVELLERS 
ABROAD. 
abort Lager, cern ter 
way Fares and Customs.—The five Routes to Paris. 
—French Hotels, Pensions, Apartments meubilés, 
etc.—Couriers.—Shopping, etc. 
§ in the coming season the French Exposition 
will attract many inexperienced Americans, 
some hints as to the commonplace but important 
details connected with a trip abroad may not be 
unwelcome. In a recent article the question of 
the ocean voyage was fully considered, but one 
point connected with it must here be elaborated. 
Only experienced travellers know how very trou- 
blesome every unnecessary pound of luggage be- 
comes. In England it has great disadvantages, 
but on the Continent it grows into.a horror. Not 
only are the charges enormous for every pound 
of “excess of luggage,” but owing to the compli- 
cations of a foreign and currency and 
railway system, the annoyances increase with ev- 
ery mile of the journey. <A good-sized “ basket- 
trunk,” if a trunk must be carried, is the most 
convenient ; this should be covered with canvas, 
and have small straps of its own. A portman- 
teau is, of all things, most accommodating, and 
one which on opening spreads both sides flatly is 
the best, holding more, and, if subject to custom- 
house investigation, preserving the contents with 
least injury. On opening such a one an official 
rarely does more than to take a casual survey; 
but if things have to be pulled out from the hid- 
den depths of a bag, it is obvious that the pa- 
tience of both tourist and official is more likely 
to be exhausted. All bags and trunks should be 
packed with a view to their ready investigation ; 
any confusion or disorder is likely to create sus- 
picion, and very sure to increase delays. 

During the coming season, although France 
will be the country chiefly in view, it is more than 
likely that Americans will journey thither via 
England, so that we shall proceed to speak first 
of English travelling usages, a first suggeston be- 
ing to those who propose taking servants abroad. 

In London the very best attendants, men or 
women, are to be procured, and at a rate of serv- 
ice certainly one-half the price paid in America. 
A good maid, capable of managing well in trav- 
elling, possibly knowing sufficient French and 
German for ordinary purposes, can be obtained 
at from seven to ten dollars a month ; and a good 
man-servant at about fifteen. Many English la- 
dies travel with a “ companion”—a person almost 
unknown in America, but who is seen and appre- 
ciated at her very best in travelling. Well-edu- 
cated “companions,” speaking the languages, 
ready to assist in various ways, unobtrusive—alas ! 
too accustomed to making themselves unseen and 
unheard when not needed—can be readily obtain- 
ed through advertisement or the offices of the 
“lady helps” in London; but in every case one 
should insist upon the highest personal refer- 
ences, and stipulate that at any moment the con- 
tract may be dissolved. 

On landing at Liverpool the traveller saves 
much time by immediately looking out for his or 
her luggage. The trunks, portmanteaus, etc., are 
all carried into the Custom-house, each piece be- 
ing put down in a department under the initial of 
the owner’s name, and is supposed to be examined 
in its alphabetical order ; but when it belongs to 
Mrs. Y or Z, it can always be brought to an offi- 
cial’s notice speedily if the proper means be tak- 
en. These are merely a little enterprise and a 
great deal of civility, with which latter commodi- 
ty, unfortunately, few touristsare burdened. They 
forget usually that the officials are only perform. 


ish Serv- 
ice,” Rail- 





ing a duty, and resent any delay or investigation 
as if intended as a personal affront. Too often 
impatience and rudeness provoke the same, and 
the traveller who does not keep his temper under 
good control and his urbanity prominent is likely 
to meet with countless vexations and delays. As 
soon as your luggage is classified go into the long 
room, find it out, and then politely ask some offi- 
cial to examine it. Showing the keys ready in 
your hand is important. It is strange how few 
people seem to think of these precautions. An 
official answered the respectful inquiry of a large - 
good-humored lady with whom we once journey- 
ed across the water. ‘Keys, ma’am?” he said, 
briskly. “ Oh dear!” she said, plaintively ; “ yes, 
they are just here.” Down went her hand into 
her pocket ; her daughter searched ; one bag aft- 
er another was ransacked; the two sank at last 
in a heap among their boxes and bundles, while 
the official vanished to answer other demands ; 
and half an hour later the poor women were fran- 
tically searching for some one who would find 
somebody else to break open the lock of Jane’s 
trunk, the key being lost, while Jane, worn out aft- 
er her journey, irritated, half ill, and dishevelled, 
stood by reduced almost to tears. Be ready with 
the key of any one trunk prominent, explain that 
it is of no earthly moment which trunk is inves- 
tigated. Be sure that no one of the following ar- 
ticles exists in your luggage: spirits of any kind, 
silver-ware, tobacco in any form, fire-arms, and 
books reprinted from the English press; the 
last two are at once confiscated. As soon as the 
government mark is on your luggage, it will be 
carried up the wharf, the porters securing a cab for 
you, and you will pay 2d. for each piece carried. 
The fare to any hotel or railway station will be 
about 1s. 6d. (37 cents), and 2d. (4 cents) for each 
trunk. If you are not to make a lengthened stay 
in Liverpool, much time and expense are saved 
by driving with your luggage direct to the railway 
station, Until your train leaves, all trunks, pack- 
ages, or bundles may be deposited at the “left- 
luggage office”—a room somewhat apart from the 
general offices, but clearly distinguished. Pay- 
ment of 2d. (4 cents) a day is required on each 
piece, but varied experiences in travelling have 
convinced us that this is by far the most con- 
venient and economical mode. Another point to 
be considered is by what class to travel to London. 
Americans instinctively revolt from appearing to 
do any thing second class. Entering an English 
railway station, the tourist unused to foreign trav- 
el sees with some bewilderment the row of smali 
comfortable-looking travelling carriages which 
constitute the train, holding from six to eight peo- 
ple in a compartment, according to the class, first, 
second, and third. With American instinct, he 
believes only in the first, but in point of fact the 
second class is very nearly as luxurious, quite as 
ae and certainly thoroughly comme il 
aut. 

The fare from Liverpool to London, first class, 
is £1 9s. (about $7 25); the second-class fare is 
£1 1s, 9d. (about $5 40). A choice can always 
be made in the carriages of a train, even those of 
the same class differing greatly im cleanliness and 
comfort, and a small “tip” to the guard will often 
insure your party the privilege of seclusion. There 
is one objection to travelling second class—the 
amount of luggage allowed is much smaller than 
by first class, and it sometimes happens that in 
this way one pays the difference: 120 pounds are 
allowed first class, 100 pounds second. Should 
you have large or numerous boxes, packing cases, 
and the like, either going or returning, it is quite 
ruinous financially to pay for them as “ luggage.” 
Send on by slow freight (“ goods-train”) to your 
London address, or to be kept at the “left-lug- 
gage office” till called for. 

The five routes between London and Paris vary 
much in distance, time, and price. The best 
route, from all points of view, although the most 
expensive, is via Dover and Calais; fare from 
London to Paris, first class, is 60 shillings (about 
$15). The cheapest, as well as the longest, most 
utterly comfortless route is by steamer from St. 
Katherine’s Wharf to Boulogne, thence to Paris ; 
fare, first class, £1 7s. 6d. (about $7). Unless 
imperatively necessary, do not attempt to cross 
the Channel second class. These conclusions 
have been reached after experiencing every route. 
On landing at a French port your luggage will be 
subjected to a brief examination, and the official 
generally expects a small fee for his trouble; 
there is also a fee for porterage ; but if your lug- 

has been registered for Paris, you are saved 
this trouble, and the examination will take place 
there as soon as the train arrives. 

French hotels are generally good, but it must ~ 
be remembered that every thing is charged for 
separately—room, candles, fire, attendance, etc. 

Tables @hétes in the provinces are apt to be 
scanty; ordering @ la carte one can always do 
well. Hotel charges en route to Paris, including 
certain small charges, may be estimated at five 
dollars a day for each person. In Paris the same 
must be allowed for the grand hotels, but expe- 
rience has taught us that the less fashionable and 
almost unknown establishments are preferable. 
“Pensions,” or boarding-houses, in Paris, should 
only be tried on a very perfect recommendation. 
They can be insufferable. Board in this way is usu- 
ally from twelve to thirty dollars weekly. Apart- 
ments may readily be taken in Paris, where any 
meals or all will be served. As good restaurants 
abound, a pleasant mode of life for. the mere tour- 
ist is to have an apartment where the morning 
coffee and rolls will be furnished by the concierge, 
and the mid-day “ breakfast,” and dinner, may be 
procured at any one of the good restaurants. 
Three dollars to three and a half per day ought 
to cover the expenses of living in this manner. 
Couriers or guides in Paris should only be en- 
gaged on a very distinct understanding, in writing 
if possible, of their duties and the obligations of 
the employer. The contract should be one that 


may at any day be dissolved. No class of people 
is more apt to take advantage of the traveller’s 
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negligence or ignorance in these matters. An- 
other thing to be remembered is that no shopping 
should be done under a courier’s superintendence, 
unless, indeed, you are willing to pay a double 
price for every article purchased. Nowhere on 
earth is shopping easier than in Paris. Not only 
are the trades-people invariably polite, but if a 
French shop-keeper warrants any article, you may 
rely upon its quality. In the matter of jewelry it 
is impossible to be deceived if the proper precau- 
tions are taken, since you can always demand a 
written assurance of genuineness, which no French 
jeweller will dare to give fraudulently. _ 

In Paris the inexperienced American will find 
financial lures on all sides, from restaurants to 
lotteries ; but it is only necessary to be cautious 
when about to experiment, and in all transactions 
on the Continent to have a frank understanding 
of all pecuniary obligations before undertaken. 
No rules for individual regulation can be put 
down here. We might enumerate for pages, and 
put up mile-stones or warnings without end, but 
to what purpose, after all, if the traveller does 
not set out bent on good-natured enjoyment and 
forbearance, and with a stock of good every-day 
sense, ready for the trivial emergencies of the 
hour? Beyond Paris, on the Continent, compli- 
cations which demand all these in the tourist in- 
crease. We might warn him in Italy never to 
think of paying in a shop what he is firstly, sec- 
ondly, or thirdly asked, no matter how wild the 
gestures of the shop-keeper may become; we 
might bid him remember that in Germany it lies 
quite with himself whether he eat a sweet deli- 
cious bread, or a sour, indigestible loaf—whether 
he select a residence with a pestilential dratnage or 
a pure air; that in Spain he is sure to be imposed 
upon at every street corner, but transported into 
a region of too-little-known delights ; and that if 
he leave Copenhagen and Norway unvisited, he 
will do himself and his trip the greatest injustice. 
But what, after all, will this avail unless observa- 
tion and readiness be in his possession? There 
are more languages than the spoken one to be 
learned in every country, and all must be master- 
ed if profit and pleasure are to come of travel. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE SHORT PRINCESSE DRESS WITH SCARF. 

bye short princesse dress with scarf illus- 

trated on page 341, and of which a cut pa- 
per pattern is published, is a model very popular 
in Paris for the short suits worn on the street. 
It is a convenient dress, because it is all in one 
piece, and is so simple and light that it may be 
used for all kinds of materials. A vest plastron 
covers the buttoned front and extends to the top 
of the scarf, simulating a basque. It has long 
breadths from the neck down, with side forms that 
begin in the armhole. The fullness necessary 
for the back of the skirt is added in the back 
seams far below the waist, and this is concealed 
beneath the scarf. The lining for the waist ex- 
tends below the waist line and covers the hips. 
Some ladies shorten the skirt to the ankles, but 
the greater number prefer to have it reach the 
insteps. Morning dresses of buff or blue linen 
or of linen lawn made in this way have the edges 
scalloped and bound with white linen braid. Scotch 
ginghams, in checks or stripes of two colors, or 
in solid colors, are finished in the same way, or 
else there are narrow frills of white cambric 
wrought with colors to match. Young girls in 
their teens have print and percale dresses made 
by this pattern. The dress illustrated is of black 
wool trimmed with crape for a mourning suit. 


THE PLAIN SACQUE, SHORT APRON WITH SCARF BACK, 
AND DEMI-TRAINED FAN SKIRT. 


The plain sacque and suit with short apron 
over-skirt illustrated on the first page, and of 
which a cut paper pattern is published, is a nice 
design for plain wool suits or for inexpensive silk 
dresses. For wool suits the sacque may be of the 
same material as the dress, and will be confined 
to that suit. Black silk suits made by this de- 
sign are useful, because the sacque may be worn 
with various dresses. There are also sacques of 
black, gray, or brown cloths of light weight made 
in this way for general use. The original suit 
from which the picture is made is gray wool 
pointillé with black, and trimmings of black faille. 
When made of two materials the sacque may be 
sleeveless, and the silk sleeves of the dress basque 
beneath will serve with it—a cool and comfort- 
able fashion for summer. The over-skirt clings 
closely to the figure, and has a shorter apron than 
any the Bazar has illustrated hitherto. The 
wrinkled gores are made to meet in the back, 
and there are very gracefully arranged back 
breadths beginning at the belt, lapped low down 
to conceal the seam of the over-skirt, and hang- 
ing thence plainly. The lower skirt has the fan 
breadths that are now added for fullness in the 
middle of the back. 


WEDDING DRESSES, 


The dresses worn by brides at the weddings 
that have taken place since Easter are, as are 
nearly all dresses now worn, combinations of two 
materials. White satin, instead of being the prin- 
cipal part of the wedding dress, as it formerly 
was, is now only an accessory, while the founda- 
tion is of silk, either plainly repped or brocaded, 
or else strewn with polka dots. Pearl bead pas- 
sementerie, pearl fringe, and lace are the trim- 
mings; flowers are less profusely used than they 
were last season, and are now white roses, white 
lilacs, clematis, or jasmine, with only a few orange 
blossoms among them, and these can be easily re- 
moved without spoiling the sprays, as it is for- 
bidden a lady to wear orange flowers except at 
her own wedding. The favorite design for mak- 
ing is a basque and a trained skirt that measures 
nearly three yards from the waist behind. The 
basque, of the silk, is short and round in front, 
with rather long tails behind, ending in two tas- 





sels of pearl or of lace. The back is very high 
in the neck, with a turned-over collar, while the 
front is cut out square, and filled in with tulle, 
pearl fringe, and point lace. The sleeves reach 
to the elbows, and are formed of alternate length- 
wise rows of lace and pearl passementerie. The 
three clinging front breadths are of white satin, 
trimmed straight down the front and across the 
foot with wide pearl trimming and lace ; this rep- 
resents a petticoat front. From this are turned 
back satin revers, nearly half a yard wide, that 
meet in front just below the waist, and have some- 
thing the effect of a laveuse tunic. The flowing 
train is four widths of white silk, shaped grace- 
fully but not trimmed. On each side, holding 
back the satin revers, is a spray of white flowers ; 
a small bouquet is on each sleeve, and on the left 
corner of the Pompadour square. The veil is of 
Lyons tulle, held by a half wreath of blossoms. 

Bride-maids wear dresses of two kinds of white 
silk, partly plain gros grain and partly figured 
silk, or else figured gauze in open lace-like de- 
signs. They are made similarly to the bride’s 
dress, but far simpler, with tassel fringe and 
knife-pleating for trimming. The front breadths 
are of brocade, and represent a petticoat rather 
than an apron, as they hang straight, and are 
merely bordered with a flounce at the bottom. If 
this is considered too plain, a fan-pleating of plain 
silk is set in each of the front seams, beginning 
about the knee, and the bottom of the breadths 
is cut in long squares, fringed on the end, and 
made to fall in a knife-pleating of plain silk. 
Light fluffy fly fringes of white silk are chosen 
for these dresses. The flowing train is four 
breadths of plain silk edged with a narrow pleat- 
ing. The brocade and plain silk are in alternate 
gores in the basque, and the elbow sleeves are of 
the thinnest silk-muslin, with bands of the bro- 
cade laid lengthwise upon them. A new fancy 
is that of veils of the rich Spanish blonde lace 
for bride-maids, 

The dress worn by the mother when accom- 
panying her daughter to the altar is no longer 
the traditional pearl gray or lavender silk, but is 
of any becoming color, and is of the richest ma- 
terials, such as satin, velvet, or elegant brocaded 
silk ; handsome lace flounces are used for the 
trimming. These flounces are not placed around 
the bottom of the skirt, but are arranged in three 
or four parallel rows as an apron front, and 
thence extend down each side as panels, or else 
they form a double panel down the middle of the 
long train. Chantilly flounces look very hand- 
some arranged in this way on cream-color or pale 
blue satin front breadths, while the train is of 
black velvet. A revers of the light satin forms 
a panel down each side, and this is covered with 
the wide black lace. The corsage will then be of 
black velvet, with light satin vest covered with 
lace, When the season is further advanced, the 
heavy brocaded satins form the train instead of 
velvet. Some of these cost from $12 to $15 a 
yard. 

For the bride’s visiting dress to return wedding 
calls in, the antique brocades are used in combi- 
nation with plain silk. These have small intri- 
cately woven designs of two or three shades of 
one color, with a few threads of the highest con- 
trasting colors. Thus, mingled leaves of beige 
brown shades have vein-like threads of dark car- 
dinal and of pale blue. The brocade is used for 
the long basque, sleeve, and side bands on the 
skirt, while the vest and lower skirt are of plain 
silk. Fringe of all the colors is used for trim- 
ming such brocades, and there are also rosettes 
of satin ribbons folded double and showing six 
colors, such as rose, old gold, pale blue, olive, 
and cardinal ; these rosettes are on the front of 
the vest and on the wrists. 

Evening and reception dresses for the trousseau 
are made of lace-striped gauze, with lower skirt of 
silk of contrasting color. Thus a pale blue silk 
train edged with fan clusters of pleats has a quaint- 
ly draped over-skirt of cream-colored gauze with 
open lace stripes alternating with brocaded blue 
stripes. Other striped dresses for day receptions 
are of black and white silk, with inch-wide stripes 
trimmed with cardinal red facings of silk. Very 
handsome black dresses for receptions have long 
full trains of plain satin, while the petticoat 
front and the coat-tail basque are of black bro- 
caded satin in large designs of flowers and leaves. 
Round point lace and some black Chantilly are 
the trimmings. Sometimes a vest of old gold 
satin accompanies such dresses. 

Travelling dresses for brides are of camel’s-hair 
and silk ; the preference is for seal brown or for 
beige shades instead of gray for these dresses. The 
design is a polonaise with short flat front, and over 
this a cut-away jacket front that extends to the 
under-arm seams, where the princesse back of the 
polonaise joins it. Knife-pleatings of silk and 
tinted pearl buttons are the trimmings. Long 
strings of satin ribbon are tied at the throat or on 
the bust; this is reversible ribbon, with some 
bright color on one side, while the other is the 
color of the dress. 

Wrappers for brides are of gay plaid camel’s- 
hair, made with plastron front of silk, and trimmed 
with the thick white Spanish lace that is now 
made of thread in blonde patterns. Pink and 
blue together make a pretty plaid, with pink silk 
for the plastron, on which is a jabot of white lace 
and bows of pale blue watered ribbon. Deep 
collars and cuffs of pink silk shirred in fine close 
rows and edged with lace trim this handsomely. 
Other wrappers are of cream-colored bourette, 
with two cream silk Carrick capes showing pip- 
ings of pale blue. Olive green pipings are on 
greenish-gray cashmere wrappers. Another fancy 
is that of using fine knife-pleatings of cashmere 
to trim rough-threaded bourette wrappers. The 
newest white wrappers are of Victoria lawn, made 
with a yoke entirely of open-worked embroidery ; 
the lawn is folded in a Watteau pleat behind, the 
wrapper hangs loose from the yoke, and a flounce 
of embroidery trims the bottom. Very little 
pleating is added in the back of princesse wrap- 





pers, as it is now an object to make them hang 
very plainly, and they are consequently quite nar- 
row. Beige-colored cashmere wrappers have pale 
blue silk pleating for trimming. There are also 
white nansook wrappers simply trimmed with 
deep round collars and cuffs of the nansook finely 
shirred and edged with Valenciennes, Down the 
front are puffings of nansook through which are 
drawn pale blue or else violet ribbons. 


CHINTZ CALICOES, ETC. 


The old-fashioned French calicoes in chintz de- 
signs are imported by modistes for making morn- 
ing dresses and robes de chambre. These repeat 
the palm-leaf and rose-bud patterns in dark min- 
gled colors formerly worn. They will be made 
with yokes and pleated basques to be worn with 
a belt, and trimmed with white braid and pearl 
buttons. The robes will also have a square yoke 
and flowing breadths that are belted or not at 
pleasure. 

For ladies in mourning there are dresses and 
wrappers made of the black and white barred 
ginghams, and the English calicoes that have al- 
ternate stripes of gray and black. Knife-pleat- 
ings are used for trimming, or else the edges are 
cut open in long slits with two inches of space 
between, and are then bound with black binding. 

Canvas grenadine with small square meshes is 
chosen for nice dresses for mourning, and trimmed 
with English crape. The design is similar to the 
handsome dresses worn by ladies in colors. For 
instance, there is a grenadine basque made over 
silk, with a crape vest and coat-tail back. The 
sleeves have deep crape cuffs, from which fall 
pleatings of black crépe lisse; the collar is made 
to correspond. The skirt is a flowing demi-train, 
trimmed straight down the front with crape bands, 
and a pleating of crape borders the foot. Down 
each side is a broad panel of plain crape; the 
back breadths have no trimming. 

From the foregoing hints it is evident that the 
fashion of making all rich dresses very simply is 
fast becoming popular. The plain petticoat front, 
the revers sides, and the flowing back represent 
the artistic Henri Deux dresses described at the 
beginning of the season. Now that short skirts 
are so generally adopted, trained dresses are made 
merely with reference to house wear, and the rich- 
est laces are used for garniture. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer; and Messrs, ARNOLD, ConstaBLEg, & Co.; 
A. T. Stewart & Co.; and James M‘Creery & Co. 
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PERSONAL. 


Ir is stated on legal authority that the stamps 
on the RoseBery-ROTHSCHILD ante-nuptial set- 
tlement instruments amounted to $20,000. 

—Miss MAXWELL GRAHAM, an ancient and 
somewhat eccentric maiden of England, has left 
$100,000 to four charitable societies, wherewith 
to relieve poor Protestants who are named 
HUTCHINSON or MAXWELL, and to educate their 
children. 

—The late Sir WrtL1am Strrtinc MaxweE.i 
was one of the best Italian scholars in England. 
He walked with head erect, looked a thorough 
aristocrat, and had an income of $300,000 a year. 
He always dressed nautically, and to that added 
a white plug hat all the year round. He was 
never known to smile after his wife and daugh- 
ter met their deaths by flame. Last spring he 
married the Hon. Mrs. Norton. She died soon 
after, and he followed. 

—Mr. BUTLER JOHNSTONE, feeling unhappy in 
— life, has withdrawn from the House of 

ommons for the purpose of devoting himself 
to himself. It is not long since he sold a Ra- 
PHAEL painting for $125,000, and only a few days 
ago he paid $70 for a dinner which he enjoyed 
by himself. 

—Mr. Josoua MonTGOMERY Sgars, the youth- 
ful millionaire of Boston, has given to the Art 
Museum of that city $10,000. 

—Mrs. Mary Hewes, of Boston, who could 
talk understandingly of the famous tea-drawing 
that took place in the harbor, celebrated her 
one-hundredth birthday on the 22d of April, and 
had among her guests an old playmate who is 
four months older than she is. 

—The present Pope seems to mean “ business”’ 
to an extent that was not characteristic of his 
venerable predecessor. Much of the old for- 
mality at receptions has been done away with. 
The audiences of Pius IX. used to be held with 
much state, the Pope entering with cardinals, 

relates, and noble guards. Lro XIII. comes 

n without any court or noble guards, and with 

only one officer and two prelates ; walks slowly 
along one side of the loggia and returns by the 
other, giving each party special attention. When 
he sees a child in the party he pats it on the 
head and taps its cheek tenderly. His manner 
has more homely kindness than dignity. He is 
averse to making speeches, is not so voluble as 
Pius IX., and seems to regard audiences as nec- 
essary evils of his position. On the other hand, 
on religious occasions he desires that all pomp 
and ceremony shall be observed. 

—Mr. GrorGe W. CHILDs, with the thought- 
ful liberality which is characteristic of him, gave 
an excursion to the Zoological Gardens in Fair- 
mount Park to the pupils and teachers con- 
nected with the Industrial, Parish, Sewing, and 
Sunday schools of St. James’s Church (Dr. Mor- 
Ton’s). The total number thus entertained was 
450, requiring a train of eight cars on the Penn- 
sylvania Road. Not only were the juveniles 
permitted to see the mighty lion, the diverting 
ape, and other varmints, but they were furnish- 
ed with one of those luxurious lunches which 
are so peculiar to Philadelphia and so greatly 
desiderated by minors. Mr. CHILDs is always 
doing something to broaden the area of Ameri- 
can happiness. 

—Mr. Wuitetaw Rerp is made the subject 
of an elaborate biographical sketch in a recent 
number of the New York Zxpress, concludin 
with the following description of his persona 
appearance: ‘‘ He is tall, broad-shouldered, and 
well made. He has an elastic step, and walks 
with strong resolution. His height is six feet 
and one-fourth inch, and he weighs about 170 
pounds. His head is large, -well shaped, and 
evenly balanced on a long, strong, well poised 
neck. The forehead is a model. It is broad, 
grasping, and manifests great intellectual pow- 





er, His hair is dark brown, of silken fineness, 
and inclined to curl, with a gray one here and 
there. He wears no beard except a mustache 
and imperial. His features are prominent, in- 
tellectual, and classical, and he has a distin- 
guished bearing and manner. He has a refined, 
well-shaped nose, a kind, handsome mouth, a 
strong chin, and large dark blue eyes, full of 
honesty, earnest thought, and somewhat sad. 
His voice is soft and pleasing, and his address is 
frank, direct, and ready. e dresses without 
display, but with great neatness. His appoint- 
ment a short while ago as one of the ed 
of the New York State University was every 
where received as a deserved compliment to a 
gentleman of great worth. Mr. Rerp is a bach- 
elor, and keeps house in the best part of Murray 
Hill.” Mr. Rew has recently been re-elected 
president of the Lotos Club. At the more form- 
al dinners of the club, when strangers of distinc- 
tion are entertained, he presides with admirable 
tact, and his brief speeches introducing speakers 
are very felicitous. 

—The late Dr. Sera SuirH, of New London, 
Connecticut, left $5000 to the Second Congrega- 
tional Society there; $1000 to the Congregation- 
al Society in East Lyme; his house, personal 
property, and $4000 a year to his widow; and 
the rest to found the Smith Memorial Home for 
good old indigent women of New London. 

—Mr. WELSH, our minister to England, has 
presented to the Park Commission of Philadel- 
phia thirty-four oil-paintings of views in Pom- 
peii. He bought them in Italy for $10,000. 

—Few authors are so systematically industri- 
ous as Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. From his first 
attempts in literature to the present time he has 
done his regular quantum of work daily. His 
minimum is so many thousand words, and no 
matter where he is—in England or in the antip- 
odes, on land or shipboard, in house or tent—the 
minimum is reached. But hard work and no 
pay would make ANTEONY a dull boy, and Mr. 

ROLLOPE is never dull. His writing is always 
done before luncheon; his afternoons and even- 
ings are entirely free. A sportsman as well as a 
novelist, he loves to gallop across country, and 
greatly enjoys all out-door sports and in-door 
games. Curiously enough, he can’t read novels, 
and prefers the driest work on statistics to the 
fiction of the circulating library. Mr. TRoLLoPE 
does not believe in inspiration. He maintains 
that the brain is a machine, which can be made 
to perform its work systematically and at all sea- 
sons, provided proper attention is paid to the 
— health. 

—The New York Evening Post, now in the sev- 
enty-seventh year of its existence, has just been 
reorganized, Mr. HENDERSON retiring from the 
business management, which he has condneted 
with signal success for a long period. In this 
department he is succeeded by his son, who for 
several years has been his assistant. Mr. Bry- 
ANT remains the editor-in-chief. Mr. ParKE 
GODWIN resumes his connection with the jour- 
nal as a trustee, and as a writer on artistic, scien- 
tific, and literary topics. 

—The Duke of Westminster, the richest peer, 
and, next to ROTHSCHILD, probably the richest 
man, in ery combines in his person the op- 
posite ideals of Nimrop and Macenas. He is 
a fearless rider and huntsman, and in his own 
shire, where he reigns supreme in virtual prince- 
dom, men recognize him as aman. In London, 
on the other hand, he is a first-rate connoisseur, 
and stands high as a social scientist. He is one 
of the few of his order who have thrown open 
their mansions to the artisan class—the salt of 
the proletariat. He is among those who battle, 
perhaps in fetters, against the hideous mon- 
ster Intemperance, which is, indeed, the vampire 
of British blood. Hospitals, educational and be- 
nevolent institutions, tind in him an earnest pa- 
tron, nor is his private charity—albeit always 
strictly discriminating—limited by a narrower 
line than generosity. Not half the world, in- 
deed, is cognizant of the large part played by 
this illustrious yet most unobtrusive nobleman, 
who may fairly be defined as an exemplar of 
those virtues which render wealth and influence 
fertilizing to the entire surface of society. 

—General LonGsTREET says that General Ros- 
ERT ToomBs was one of the bravest and most 
dashing soldiers he ever saw on any field, but he 
had literally “‘no idea of subordination. He 
was born to rule, and had been carrying out the 
purposes of his birth pretty well up to the time 
he entered the army. It was hard for him to 
give up his a habits even then.” 

—When good Bishop BERKELEY wrote the fa- 
mous line, 


“Westward the star of empire takes its way,” 


he hardly would have realized how literally the 
poetic prophecy would be fulfilled within a few 
generations of his own time. He was thinking 
only of the narrow strip of territory along the 
Atlantic coast of America, behind which lay 
thousands of leagues of primeval forest, where 
the red man was sole master of the soil, and 
where the great lakes and rivers, now teeming 
with commerce, and bordered by populous cities 
and thriving villages, laved shores which the 
foot of white man had never trod. His imagina- 
tion would have been appalled had a vision of 
the present day flashed upon his eye; had he 
seen the vast wilderness filled with a mighty 
people, enterprising, intelligent, intellectual, 
with great cities, universities, colleges, schools, 
churches, newspapers, steamboats, railroads; a 
country compared to which his own little isl- 
and is but an insignificant patch on the map of 
the world; a country which gathers to itself 
the literary and artistic treasures of the Old 
World with a prodigality of expenditure unsur- 
passed by any nation of Europe. Less than fifty 
years ago the great West was a “howling wil- 
derness,”’ but to-day it rivals the East in cul- 
ture and intelligence, and nowhere in the world 
is there a more eager demand for books of the 
highest order of literary excellence. We havea 
striking example of this in the eg just 
issued by the well-known house of JANSEN, 
M‘CiurG, & Co., in Chicago, of the standard 
works in every class of literature which they 
have collected to supply the demand of the peo- 
ple of the West. The larger part of these works 
consists of importations from Europe, selected 
by General M‘CLure during a recent tour in the 
“old country,” and comprising a collection 
which has rarely been surpassed, in magnitude 
or quality, by any importation to this country. 
It speaks well for the Northwest that the enter- 
prise of Messrs. JaNsEN, M‘CLuRG, & Co. is 
pe rer penny by an eager demand for the works 
selected with so much care and taste, 
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-eeod Desien ror Darnep NEt. 
mesccasacocmecce 
cloth, and sew on blue silk soutache and 
gold cord along the outlines; fasten the 
gold cord with black silk, and then work 
the leaflets and dots in satin and knotted 
stitch with light and dark blue, and with 
black saddler’s silk. After finishing the 
embroidery cut away the cloth in the cen- 
~ tre of this part, pink it as shown by the 
illustration, 
and set it 


Nerrep Fringe ror WRaPPINGs. 


olive green worsted, and is finished 
with tassels of. similar worsted. It 
was shown on the arabesque cloth 
mantle on page 320 of Bazar No. 20, 
Yol. XI 
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stitch on Java can- LINGERIE. : f a tas 
vas with cotton in the colors given in the description 
of symbols. Care should be taken that the cotton 
used is in fast colors that will bear washing. 


Monograms, Figs. 1-5. 
THESE monograms are worked in satin and tent or 
half-polka stitch with white and colored cotton. Figs. 
3-5 are illustrated on page 333, 


Embroidered Fly Bottle with Mat, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts broad-mouthed bottle is designed to be filled 
with fly poison or sweetened fluid, for the purpose of 
clearing the bedroom of flies. The bottle is of cut 
glass, and sits on a circular mat, which is covered 
with black carriage leather and ornamented with em- 
broidery worked on red cloth. The cover of the bot- 
tle is of card-board, covered with black satin and 
edged with a strip of embroidery. To make the mat 
cut of card-board two round pieces each ten inches 
and a half large, and of black carriage leather, red 
cloth, and black alpaca lining cut one piece each 



























































Fig. 1.—Empromerep Fry Borris 
with Mar.—[See Fig. 2, P. 333.] 
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and of the requisite length, which is pinked on the edge, in box 
pleats, set it on the edge of the lower piece of card-board, which 
is covered with alpaca on the wrong side, and join both pieces of 
card-board. For the cover of the bottle cut first of card-board for 
the foundation a round piece an inch and seven-eighths large, and 
for the rim cut a piece an inch and three-quarters wide and six 
inches long, sew up the latter on the 
ends, and overseam it to the founda- 
tion. For the covering cut of black 
satin a straight piece three inches and 
a quarter wide and twelve inches and 
seven-eighths long, gather it on the up- 
per edge, draw the thread tight, and 
fasten this part on the middle of the 
foundation ; the stitches made by do- 
ing this are concealed by a button, 
which is covered with red cloth and or- 
namented with point Russe and knotted 
stitches of blue, yellow, white, and black 
silk. Gather the satin on the under 
edge also, and sew it on the edge of the 
coyer. For the trimming of the 
cover cut of red cloth one 
piece two inches and seven- 
eighths wide and fourteen 
inches and a half long, 
which is pinked on 
both sides, furnish 
it with embroid- 
ery to match 
the mat, gath- 
er it half an 
inch from 


MonoGraM For Lin- 
GERIE.—Cross S1ircu 
EMBROIDERY. 


the upper edge, and 
set it on the cover. 


Travelling Bag 
with Umbrella 
Case, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus travelling bag 
with um- 
brella case 
is made of 
brown car- 
riage leath- 
er bound 
with light 
brown leather. 
The bag consists of a 
piece of leather twenty- 
seven inches and a quar- 
ter long and twenty inch- 
es and seven-eighths wide, 
which is folded double 
lengthwise and cut out on 





Fig. 1.—Inpia CasHMERE 
Sacqur.—Front.—[See Fig, 2.] 


the ends as shown by the il- 
lustration, The double ma- 
terial is stitched for a hem 
an inch and a quarter from 
the fold, after finishing the 
pocket. A wooden rod is 
run in this hem. On the in- 
side of the carriage leather 
on the straight ends set 
pockets of the material, each 
pocket requiring a piece to 
suit the width of the trav- # 
elling bag and ten inches Fig. 4—Mownocram ror 
LINGERIE. 
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Fig. 1.—Crocuer Epeixe ror LINGERIE. 










































with UMBRELLA CASE. 
[See Fig. 2.] 











Fig. 2.—Travettinc Bac with Umpretta Case. 
Ciosep,—[See Fig. 1.] 


Fig. 2.—Emprowery ror Borrie Mart, Fic. 1, Pace 332. 


stitch with brown silk, and 
edged with gold thread. 


Tus umbrella case is 
made of 


TN 


us 


and a half long, which is furnished on one end with a binding, 
and joined on the other end with the outside by means of souf- 
flets. For the flaps of these pockets cut of carriage leather one 
piece each five inches and three-quarters long and to suit the 
width of the material, bind it on the edge, and set it on in such a 
manner that the upper edge of the flaps 
at the same time cover the seam made 
by setting on the umbrella case shown 
by Fig. 1. For closing the pockets set 
on elastic bands and buttons. Each 
case or sheath requires a piece eighteen 
inches and a half wide and four inches 
long, which is cut out on the ends to suit 
the outside, and furnished with a bind- 
ing and eyelet-holes, in which is run 
brown worsted braid, which is tied as 
shown by Fig. 1. Fasten the free edge 
of these parts in the hem in the middle 
of the travelling bag. On this hem is 
set a leather handle, as shown by Fig. 2, 
and on both sides of the handle are 
leather straps, which are run through 
the leather bands on the outside of 
the travelling bag, as shown by 
the illustration. On the front 
of the travelling bag is set a 
small pocket of carriage 
leather, embroidered 
with the initials, 
worked in satin 
and tent or 
half - polka 



























Fig. 3.—MonoGraM 
FOR LINGERIE. 
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Umbrella Case. 


gray linen, 
trimmed 
with cross 
stitch em- 
broidery, 
and bound 
with brown worst- 
To make the case, 






ed_ braid. 


one half of which is designed 
for holding an umbrella and the 
other half for a parasol, cut for 
the back one piece for both 
parts of double gray linen and 
net interlining sixty-eight inch- 
es long and three inches and a 





Fig. 2.—Inpia CASHMERE 
Sacque.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 


quarter wide, and for the front 
cut of double linen two pieces 
each twenty-six inches and sev- 
en-eighths long and four inches 
and a half wide. Embroider 
the material designed for the 
back from the middle to a 
length of eight inches on each 
side in cross stitch embroidery 
(the design for this was given 
by Fig. 2 on page 316 of Bazar 
No, 20, Vol. XI.) worked over 
Fig. 5.—MonoGraM FoR canvas with brown filling silk 
LINGERIE. 


Fig. 2.—Crocuet Epeixe vor Lincerie. 
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in two shades ; then draw out the threads of the 
canvas. The linen designed for the outside is 
embroidered in cross stitch with similar silk. 
The designs for this embroidery are given by 
Figs. 1 and 2, page 316, of Bazar No. 20, Vol. 
XL. (see the accompanying description), Having 
drawn out the threads of the canvas, line the two 
parts, cut away the material on the upper edge 
seven-eighths of an inch from the embroidery, so 
that a point is formed, and bind the latter with 
worsted braid. Slope off the pieces toward the 
under edge to a width of two inches and seven- 
eighths, iay them each in a box pleat there, and 
bind them with brown worsted braid. Furnish 
the back with »et interlining and lining, slope it 
off on both sides toward the under edge to a 
width of an inch and seven-eighths, and bind it 
on the straight ends with worsted braid. Hav- 
ing basted the front on the back, bind both cases 
or sheaths on the sides with worsted braid; the 
latter is continued along the middle of the back, 
which has first been cut out as shown by the il- 
lustration. To join both cases set two ends of 
worsted braid on the wrong side of each case, at 
a distance of eight inches and seven-eighths from 
the bottom of one, and sixteen inches and seven- 
eighths from the bottom of the other case, and 
tie these braids in a bow as shown by the il- 
lustration. 








PEACH BLOOMS. 
Ox! tenderly beautiful, beyond compare, 
Flushed from pale pink to deepest rose-bud hue, 
Nurslings of tranquil sunshine and mild air, 
Of shadowless dawn and silvery twilight dew, 
Ye blush and burn as if your flickering grace 
Were love’s own tint on Spring’s enamored face! 


And day by day—yea, golden hour by hour— 
Your subtle fragrance and rare beauty tell 
(Each fairy blossom rounded into flower) 
How matchless once that lost Arcadian spell 
Which dwelt in leafy bowers and vernal dyes, 
Whence coyly peeped the Dryad’s fawn-like eyes! 


And yet, while all so fair and bounteous seems, 
While the birds carol each his daintiest part, 
Veiled in soft brightness, and, like musical dreams 
In some blithe soul, the bee-swarms haunt your 
heart, 
Lo! severed slowly from yon roseate crown, 
A scarlet snow-drift dumbly falters down. 


The reign of these rich blooms is almost done: 
Soon, to the languid zephyr’s feeblest breath, 
Their loosened petals, yielding one by one, 
Must find the Lethe of unwakening death. 
Ah me! of all the bourgeoned buds that shoot 
Even to full flower, how few shall bear us....fruit! 


Their little day is closing fast in gloom, 

Nor will they reck, poor wilted waifs and blind, 
What germs of richness wax from faded bloom 

To charm the pampered taste of human kind: 
Forever dropped from off their parent stem, 
What have man’s thoughts or tastes to do with them ? 


So let them rest, I pray you, let them rest, 

Small perishing sweethearts of the sun and rain. 
© Mother Earth! thou hast a ruthful breast, 

Which yearns to fold thy humblest child from pain ; 
Men fall like flowers; both claim the self-same balm, 
The equal peace of thine immutable calm! 





ALL OR NOTHING. 


By MRS. CASHEL-HOEY, 


Avrnog or “A Goupen Sorrow,” “Taz Biossomine 
or aN ALOoz,” ETO., ETO. 





CHAPTER THE THIRD. 
JULIA CARMICHAEL. 


Tue impression that Julia Carmichael made 
upon strangers in most cases was that she was 
uninteresting, and that it was very good and ami- 
able of her cousin Laura Chumleigh to be so 
fond of her. Perhaps this, or at least the first 
portion of it, was not so superficial as most judg- 
ments that are hastily formed and thoughtlessly 
expressed, for Julia was not striking either in 
person or manner. She was Colonel Chumleigh’s 
niece, the only and orphan child of his only sis- 
ter, and both her parents had been dead for a 
longer period than her memory extended to, She 
had been left to the guardianship of her uncle at 
five years old, and was admitted by Lady Rosa 
Chumleigh to her own nursery until she reached 
the age of seven. Then she was sent, fortunate- 
ly for her as it turned out, to a boarding-school 
which was not too expensive to allow of the 
charges being paid out of the very small provis- 
ion which her parents, who had both died in In- 
dia, had been able to make for their only child. 
Lady Rosa would not have thought of such a 
thing as placing Laura at a boarding-school: no 
such levelling proceeding could have been toler- 
ated in the case of a Ness; but little Julia Car- 
michael’s was quite another case. No one could 
say how things might go with her in the future, 
and she must not be brought up with any ridicu- 
lous notions of equality with her cousin. She 
certainly did not entertain any such notions, 
though it was probably only in the eyes of Lady 
Rosa Chumleigh that they would have seemed 
ridiculous ; and the boarding-school experiment 
was successful. Julia Carmichael acquired every 
thing that was taught her, and a great deal that 
was not; discernment of character, for instance, 
and tact, a tolerably just estimate of the differ- 
ence between reality and make-believe, and a rea- 
sonably correct notion of what might be got out 
of life in the way of contentment; also of what it 
was totally useless to look for as a product or ac- 
companiment of life, 

The boarding-school selected by Lady Rosa 
Chumleigh as a safe place of deposit for her hus- 
band’s niece was an old-established one, with 
quite a county reputation, and situated within a 
short distance of a large and important town in 
Suffolk. Julia was the youngest pupil the Misses 
Sandilands had ever received, and she had the 
good fortune to find favor in the eyes of the 





younger of the highly respected maiden ladies 
who presided over Bury House. Her lot was, in 
reality, far preferable to that of the Cousin Laura 
of whom she told her companions wondrous tales 
when she returned from the one annual visit to 
her uncle’s house in Hertfordshire which Lady 
Rosa allowed her, and who supplied the fanciful 
element which could not be altogether dispensed 
with in the girl’s life. She was far better in- 
formed, better brought up, better fitted to face the 
world, than her beautiful cousin, and she had a 
much truer notion of that world which would 
have to be faced. 

Julia was little more than a child when it had 
occurred to her for the first time, during one of 
her visits to her relations, to wonder how it had 
ever come about that her uncle and Lady Rosa 
had become man and wife. 

“Nobody can make a man do any thing he 
does not like,” the small observer had said to 
herself on this occasion, “ and it seems to me that 
Uncle Chumleigh could not have liked to marry 
Lady Rosa, she is so ugly, and she does scold so. 
At all events, I am quite sure he would not like to 
marry her now.” 

She continued to meditate a good deal on this 
theme, and as her opportunities for observing how 
the institution of matrimony worked were very 
limited, she allowed her perception of it in the 
light of a failure in this particular instance to in- 
fluence her general views to an extent which, as 
their data were not explained, considerably aston- 
ished her companions. A school-girl who had no 
ardent desire to leave school, and was inclined to 
think one would be better off unmarried than 
married, was a phenomenon indeed, and Julia’s 
heretical notions tended to render her unpopular. 
As she grew older she began to understand the 
respective characters of her uncle and Lady Rosa 
better, and to suspect that if there did exist in 
the world a man who could be made to do what 
he did not like, her uncle was that man. From 
this new light on the subject to regarding the 
colonel as the victim of Lady Rosa’s superior 
strength of purpose and determination, to mak- 
ing up her mind that it was rather Lady Rosa who 
had married him than the usual mutual arrange- 
ment, was not a long step for a reasoner like 
Julia. She liked her uncle very much, but she 
always wondered why he had chosen “the serv- 
ice” for his profession, and how he had acquitted 
himself in a position of command. These were 
points on which Julia’s shrewdness and observa- 
tion availed her nothing; she had no side lights 
of knowledge by which to learn that Colonel Chum- 
leigh was an exceedingly brave man, and had been 
a first-rate commanding officer. He did not re- 
tire from the service until some years after his 
niece had been confided to his guardianship, but 
of those years Julia knew nothing. The Chum- 
leighs were in India when Captain Carmichael 
and his wife died within a few hours of each oth- 
er, and Lady Rosa brought the colonel’s ward to 
England with her own little girl, who was one year 
older than Julia. 

Lady Rosa did not rejoin her husband, and 
when he brought his regiment home, at the expi- 
ration of the usual term of service, in such good 
condition that the colonel was highly commended 
in the proper and honor-giving quarters, circum- 
stances had arisen which decided him to retire. 
A childless uncle of Lady Rosa’s—the only one 
of her relatives who had not in the first place re- 
garded her “love match” with disdain, and con- 
sidered that she, for her folly in marrying a no- 
body with next to nothing, and the colonel for 
his presumption in marrying a Ness, would be 
properly punished by life-long poverty, and had 
then forgotten all about them—died while Colonel 
Chumleigh was on his way home, and left a small 
estate to Lady Rosa. 

Colonel Chumleigh had no very distinct notions 
of how to turn himself into a country gentleman ; 
he rather thought he should dislike “land ;” he 
was quite sure he should dislike the care and 
trouble of it. Lady Rosa did not mind whether 
he liked or did not like the place: she was de- 
lighted. All the territorial instincts of a Ness 
awoke within her, and if the Scottish mountains, 
moors, lochs, and deer forests which constituted 
the domains of that ancient house had come into 
her possession, instead of the trim, pretty little 
place in the best-wooded part of a tame and pros- 
perous English county, she could hardly have 
been busier, prouder, or more dictatorial. The 
colonel might have spared himself all misgivings 
as to the trouble and responsibility that were 
likely to accompany the proprietorship of Huns- 
ford. Lady Rosa had not the smallest intention 
of permitting them to devolve upon him; she had 
never in her life hitherto had enough to do, and 
though she had in her much of the unwomanly 
meanness which would distinguish between what 
was her own and what was the joint property of 
her husband and herself, this motive did not 
count for nearly so much in her proceedings as 
the previously repressed activity and the self-suf- 
ficiency of her disposition. She had hated India 
and “the service:” the methods and ways of one 
had been too strong for her ; she had been obliged 
to submit to them; and there was no room for 
her energies in connection with the other. Per- 
haps the only affectation of which Lady Rosa 
Chumleigh ever was guilty was that of making 
intentional blunders about military matters, mis- 
applying technical terms, and qualifying all con- 
versation in which they were correctly used as 
“army slang.” She would have hailed with de- 
light almost any turn of the wheel of fortune that 
would have led to her husband’s leaving the 
service—but such a turn as this! She was not 
given to gratitude, or to thinking that her merits 
met with sufficient recognition by Providence, 
but she certainly did bless the memory of the do- 
nor of Hunsford. 

Colonel Chumleigh “ retired,” and entered upon 
an existence of chronic not-knowing-what-to-do- 
with-himself, He had never known much about 
the country in England, and he could not inter- 





est himself sufficiently in the subject to learn. 
The garden and the shrubberies and the farm were 
all very well, but he found the gardens, shrubber- 
ies, and farms belonging to other people of about 
as much or as little interest to him. The place 
was too small for sporting purposes: indeed, the 
colonel, who had been a noted “shikari,” could 
not be bothered with any thing but big game. He 
liked men’s dinner parties of the military order, 
where they told heavy regimental stories, and ev- 
ery body remembered the respective dates of ev- 
ery body else’s “steps;” but there was not much 
of that sort of thing to be had in Hertfordshire. 
The fact was that the colonel had not a talent 
for pottering, and there was nothing else for him 
to do. The first-rate potterer, whose lines are 
laid in pleasant places where no pressing duties 
contend with his practice of his art, is a happy 
man; the third-rate or perfunctory potterer is 
bored and a bore. Colonel Chumleigh never rose 
to eminence as a potterer, and he felt his deficien- 
cy very much, until he took to occupying himself 
pretty constantly with his little daughter Laura, 
and from that time things went better with him. 

The bright little girl was not an only child. 

“ Providentially,” Lady Rosa would say, as if 
she were talking of the succession to Chatsworth 
—“ providentially there is a male heir to Huns- 
ford.” 

Lady Rosa had been much disturbed during the 
first years of her proprietorship by the apprehen- 
sion that the place would have “to go in the fe- 
male line ;” but the birth of ason, when Laura was 
nearly eight years old, completed her satisfaction. 

It was no wonder that Julia Carmichael, on one 
of her annual visits at Hunsford, should have 
asked herself how it was that her uncle could 
ever have married Lady Rosa, for a pair less 
fitly framed to meet by nature it is rare to see. 
And yet theirs had been a love match, and cer- 
tainly had been distinguished by all the imprudence 
characteristic of the abdication of judgment in 
favor of sentiment which is commonly so called. 
What had become of the love? Ay, there was 
the rub !—one from which so many people suffer 
throughout long lives. Lady Rosa was a practical 
person, and not troubled with niceties of feeling ; 
so when the time came at which it was desirable 
to make sure that there should be as little “non- 
sense” about her daughter as there was about her- 
self, she did not scruple to use her own case for 
the illustration of her text and the enforcement 
of her doctrine. 

It was a pleasant surprise to the colonel when 
Lady Rosa decidedly “ took” to Julia Carmichael. 
She had permitted her presence, indeed, at stated 
periods since they had been living at Hunsford, 
but she had never taken much notice of her. 
Toleration, as Julia had at an early period the 
sense to recognize, was a good deal to get from 
Lady Rosa; she was so happy with her cousin, 
for whom she entertained an unbounded admira- 
tion and affection, and had so rightly profited by 
the discipline of a school in which, though she 
was contented, she was not “spoiled,” that she 
found no difficulty in making the best of her po- 
sition with her uncle’s wife. 

With the prospect of Laura’s introduction into 
society a new era of activity for Lady Rosa, and 
of disturbance, but with certain alleviations, for 
the colonel, had set in. In the interests of “the 
heir to Hunsford,” who was to be sent to a pub- 
lic school and to a university, and to have every 
advantage, and who was the only being his moth- 
er really loved, it was most desirable that Laura 
should marry well, while in her own it was indis- 
pensable. A furnished house in Lowndes Street 
was taken, Laura was presented to the Queen, 
received some lukewarm recognition from sundry 
branches of the noble house of Ness, was much 
admired by many greater people, went the cus- 
tomary round of the season, and returned on its 
conclusion to Hunsford a good deal the worse 
for it in point of bloom and spirits, and with no 
prospect of marrying well for that year at all 
events. The colonel had found pottering easier 
work in town than in the country. He was not 
of much greater importance in the one place 
than in the other, but he found out men whom he 
knew, in London, and he liked to go to places 
with Laura, and to see her dance and enjoy her- 
self. How wonderfully pretty his little girl had 
become! little while before, she had been only 
a dark-eyed, olive-skinned, foreign-looking little 
creature, full of pretty coaxing ways with him— 
ways that neither her mother nor her governess 
knew any thing about—and now she was a lovely, 
brilliant young woman, holding her own in the 
big world, and going in for its prizes, flutter- 
ing in the sunshine like the bright insect by 
whose name her father called her. Before that 
first season came quite to a close, however, some- 
thing ailed his Firefly. She paled and drooped, 
and did not seem to care at all about the final 
festivities; but still less did she seem to care 
about going back to Hunsford. The colonel, 
taking courage where Laura was concerned, in- 
quired of her mother what was the matter. Only 
a piece of folly, Lady Rosa answered him; the 
usual nonsense that all girls went on with, she 
supposed, once in their lives—fancying them- 
selves in love with men whom it was impossible 
they could marry, unless they were permitted to 
make themselves and every one connected with 
them miserable and ridiculous. The whole thing 
had been happily discovered and disposed of be- 
fore it was too late, and she must really beg that 
the colonel would not meddle in the matter, or 
allow Laura to perceive that he was in the least 
aware of her nonsense. 

Coionel Chumleigh was greatly disturbed by all 
this. He had secretly cherished a hope that his 
daughter might find in marriage all the happiness 
he had missed, but which he had not ceased to 
believe in, or to hold to be inseparably dependent 
upon love. He could not even yet imitate Lady 
Rosa’s matter-of-fact philosophy, and calmly dis- 
pose of love’s young dream as “ nonsense ;” never- 
theless, when he had heard such of the particulars 





of his daughter’s “nonsense” as Lady Rosa thought 
proper to impart to him, he had to acknowledge 
that it would not have “done” at all, There was 
not even as much reason in this case as there had 
been in his own, and Lady Rosa herself could 
hardly feel the force of that comparison more 
strongly than the now middle-aged hero of her 
“one immortal pure romance” felt it. 

Julia Carmichael came to Hunsford upon her 
annual visit immediately on the return of the fam- 
ily from London. Laura had been peremptorily 
ordered by her mother to refrain from any confi- 
dence with her cousin on the subject of the “ non- 
sense” that had occurred in town, and she had 
scrupulously obeyed, being, indeed, disinclined to 
speak of the matter herself; still, the compan- 
ionship did her good, and Julia became an ele- 
ment of harmony and relief in the household, 
When the visit was approaching its conclusion, 
Lady Rosa informed Julia that she had changed 
her plans concerning her. It had been arranged 
that the colonel’s niece—for whom no formal 
introduction into the world would be necessary, 
and who would be useful at Hunsford when 
Laura should have married well—was to leave 
school at the following midsummer term; but 
Lady Rosa now decreed that the period should 
be abridged, that Julia was to come “home” at 
Christmas. 

In her unusually urbane mood toward the girl 
—a mood which was much assisted by her vexa- 
tion with Laura—Lady Rosa found time to be- 
stow some thought upon her future. She was 
not pretty, and she would have no more money 
than would barely suffice for her to live upon, ac- 
cording to the properly moderate notions of per- 
sons of that class—the smaller gentry. It was 
not, therefore, probable that she would have a 
chance of marriage unless she had some one to 
manage a little for her. If she should conduct 
herself to Lady Rosa’s satisfaction, it was just 
possible that Lady Rosa might do the necessary 
management. She did not pledge herself, to her- 
self, to any thing. Time would show, and she 
should see. 

Julia Carmichael came to Hunsford for good 
at Christmas-time, and even had Lady Rosa been 
a jealous mother, she could not have entertained 
any fear of Julia’s interfering with her brilliant 
cousin. Miss Carmichael was tall of stature, de- 
liberate of speech, methodical in all her ways, so 
self-possessed that not even Lady Rosa could dis- 
concert her; and though there was a certain at- 
traction about her face, in the intelligent gray 
eyes, smooth, almost colorless complexion, well- 
shaped forehead, and sweet expression, that at- 
traction was the opposite of the charm which 
Laura exercised. 

In the following spring the same house in 
Lowndes Street was again secured for the Chum- 
leighs, and Laura, in renovated health, beauty, and 
spirits, commenced her second season. Of the 
gayeties of this year Julia had her share, accord- 
ing to Lady Rosa’s notions of what was the right 
thing for her; and she was perfectly satisfied. 
She gave no trouble, she made no fuss, she real- 
ly was an admirable girl, and she should have 
Lady Rosa’s best assistance in disposing of 
herself when Laura was “settled.” The second 
season came to an end; the family returned to 
Hunsford, and shortly afterward Julia Carmi- 
chael went on a long visit to her old friends at 
Bury House. 

When Julia returned to Hunsford she was re- 
ceived with the usual warmth of welcome by Lau- 
ra and her uncle, and with more than usual civil- 
ity by Lady Rosa. “I am glad to see you, my 
dear,” said her ladyship, “ if it were only that you 
can say more than ‘yes’ and ‘no’ when you are 
spoken to.” The conference between the cous- 
ins that evening was a long one, for Julia had an 
important piece of news to confide to Laura. Lady 
Rosa’s well-meant provisions for the future were 
unnecessary: Julia had disposed of herself with- 
out any body’s assistance. 

“Engaged! You don’t really mean it, Julia?” 

“Indeed I do mean it—actually and seriously 
engaged.” 

“And papa and mamma not to know about it! 
And that with Miss Sandilands’s sanction! Does 
it seem all right ?” 

“T think so, and so will you when I have ex- 
plained it. It is to be what your mother hates 
and despises—a love match.” 

“ Ah, poor mamma !” said Laura, with a sigh. 

The story Julia had to tell was briefly this: The 
Misses Sandilands had a brother, much younger 
than themselves, very handsome, clever, and en- 
ergetic, and this John Sandilands was the hero of 
Julia’s romance. 

“ He is as well-born as I am and no better, and 
he has very little money, but plenty of ability and 
courage, and he is willing to work as hard as 
he can and to wait as long as he must for me. 
His sisters were rather shocked at first when he 
told them, and that was before he told me, be- 
cause I was under their protection—so right and 
honorable of him, was it not ?—but they came all 
right afterward, and were so nice, and they both 
said they were sure there could be no happiness 
in the world like a real love match, though neither 
of themselves had ever had time to be in love 
with any one. That did sound melancholy, and 
when we talked about it afterward—he and I, I 
mean—he said it made him ashamed of himself, 
for a great deal of what they had earned had been 
expended upon him: not that he was in fault for 
that. And then every thing was settled between 
us. John has got a very good offer to go out to 
Ceylon to manage a coffee plantation, which has 
been let to go almost to ruin, for a friend of his, 
Sir Wilfrid Esdaile—do you know him ?” 

Laura had looked up with a slight start at the 
mention of the name, but she only shook her 
head, and Julia went on: 

“He is to have a certain salary for the first 
year, and then it is to be raised, according to ‘ re- 
sults,’ he called it; and when it reaches one thou- 
sand pounds a year he is to write home and tell 
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my uncle, and I am to go out to Ceylon, and we 
are to be married and live in a bungalow.” 

“ And you have promised him that you will wait, 
you do not know how long?” ‘ 

“ And I have promised him that I will wait, I 
do not know how long. You see, dear Laura, he 
and I both know our own minds perfectly ; noth- 
ing can ever change them ; and if there were any 
opposition here, it would only make things un- 
comfortable. It is not as if I were their daugh- 
ter, you know; but nothing that the colonel or 
Lady Rosa might say could have the least effect 
on me. It ought not, you know, for he and I love 
and trust each other, and oro yA — ~ that 
could be w against us wi worldly rea- 
sons, and i have all been weighed and put 
aside. I shall be all I can to my uncle and Lady 
Rosa, and when the time comes they will see that 
I have done right, holding to my troth, but not 
troubling their home with useless discussions.” 

“ Nothing—no waiting—would make you give 
him up ?” Laura asked, anxiously, and with a look 
of pain in her dark eyes. 

“Not for all the world: and yet what a silly 
measure that is to make my assurance by, for 
what would all the world be to me without him ?” 

“It’s a strange secret to have to keep,” said 
Laura, after a pause, and thoughtfully, “and yet 
I’m very glad you have told me.” 

“T could not have helped that—in the first 
place, because we are too near and too much to 
each other for reserves, and then again because 
I must talk of him to you. Think how far away 
he is, and for how long!” 

The cousins talked over this wonderful subject 
for hours, and it was constantly renewed between 
them. John Sandilands was hard-working and 
prosperous, and by the time in the following year 
that Laura at length realized her mother’s wishes 
and married well, he was beginning to see a term 
to his long engagement. 

The Indian mail went out two days after the 
marriage of Mr. Thornton and Miss Chumleigh, 
and one of the letters which it carried contained 
a long and minute description of the wedding, 
written by Julia Carmichael to John Sandilands. 


(To BE CONTINUED.) 








“IN THE GALLERY.” 
See illustration on page 336. 

T HIS graphic engraving depicts in a most char- 

acteristic fashion the heterogeneous assem- 
blage in the gallery of a theatre. The perform- 
ance can be nothing else than comic, to judge 
from the faces of the group, and’ has evidently 
reached its climax, the full meaning of which the 
spectators are straining eye and ear to catch. 
One man in his excitement has risen from his 
seat and is leaning over the railing, through 
which his neighbors are endeavoring to peer ; an- 
other has thrown his head back and is indulging 
in a loud guffaw ; those in the upper tiers are cran- 
ing their necks forward to get a better view of 
the stage; while a good-natured individual in the 
back seat is kindly interpreting the play to the 
deaf old man by his side. One couple alone is 
oblivious of the scene—the buxom damsel in the 
second row who is casting sheep’s-eyes at the 
bashful youth by her side, which he is returning 
with interest.- What’s Hecuba to them, or they 
to Hecuba? They have just entered upon a 
drama of real life far more interesting than that 
played by the puppets on the stage, and the 
theatre to them is only an occasion for spending 
the evening side by side, and exchanging lovers’ 
glances and honeyed words. Love is a great 
leveller, using the same weapons with the high 
and the low, and arousing the same emotions in 
the proud and the humble; and Giles and Jane 
enjoy their ¢éte-d-téte ox the lowly benches of the 
gallery every whit as much as Miss Millefleurs 
and her aristocratic lover on the satin cushions 
of the proscenium box. 





WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorrEsPonDENT. ] 


T was formerly the case that the gayeties of 
fashionable society at the national capital 
gave place to more social assemblages during 
Lent, to be again renewed after Easter. A post- 
Lenten season was ex as a matter of 
course until within the past four years, and some- 
times the most delightful entertainments occurred 
quite late in the spring. This would probably 
have been the case this year had not the Secre- 
tary of State and his family been afflicted by the 
death of his son and namesake, William. Al- 
though Secretary and Mrs. Evarts alone of all the 
cabinet families followed the precedent establish- 
ed by numberless preceding administrations of 
entertaining by wholesale, and gave during the 
winter season two mammoth evening receptions 
at their own house, they did not seem to feel 
they had done their share in so contributing to 
the pleasure of society, but intended giving sup- 
plementary entertainments after Lent was over. 
One of these was to be a grand soirée in the De- 
partment of State, and the foreign ministers’ re- 
ception-room—the most elegant apartment in all 
respects, though not so large as the East Room at 
the White House, to be found in any public build- 
ing here—was to be used for dancing. Of course, 
as so great an affliction has befallen them in the 
loss of their son, the first child they have ever 
lost out of a family of eleven, Secretary and Mrs. 
Evarts will be in seclusion for some time to 
come. Mrs. Evarts has been in mourning since 
the autumn, owing to the death of her father, 
who died at a very advanced age in September. 
Not a little has been said and written pro an 
con the so-called dress reform which is supposed 
to have been inaugurated with the new Adminis- 
tration. As a matter of fact, there has not been 
as much display in dress in Washington during 
the present session of Congress as there had been 
for several years before, but the reason of this 





must not be sought only in the American element 
of our fashionable life. During many of the win- 
ters of the two terms of General Grant as Presi- 
dent there was a large number of ladies belong- 
ing to the diplomatic families who dressed with 
unusual richness, and very few of those whose 
toilettes and diamonds had been the theme of 
praise were seen in Washington society at all last 
winter. The number of ladies in the foreign le- 
gations was much smaller than the preceding year, 
the husbands of many of them being ordered to 
European capitals. Of those who remained, Ma- 
dame Borges, the wife of the Brazilian minister, 
and Madame Outrey, née Russell, of New York, 
the French minister’s wife, were in mourning, 
and accepted no invitations. The Countess Lew- 
enhaupt (wife of the Swedish minister) rarely at- 
tended evening parties, having a young baby to 
demand her attention. Owing to the circum- 
stances surrounding these ladies, and the absence 
of others of the diplomatic families, a sufficient 
reason is found for the lack of many of the 
choice toilettes and jewels with which our state 
balls and dinners were wont to be adorned. 

As far as our own official society is concerned, 
ample cause for plainer dressing in the cabinet 
families can be found without ascribing its origin 
to Mrs. Hayes’s influence or example, or even a 
desire on the part of the wives or daughters of 
members of the cabinet to inaugurate an era of 
economy in contradistinction to one of extrava- 
gance. The wives of the Secretaries of State, 
War, and the Navy—Mrs. Evarts, Mrs. M‘Crary, 
and Mrs. Thompson—and also Mrs. Key, the wife 
of the Postmaster-General, are all mothers of large 
families, and would have appeared to great dis- 
advantage dressed otherwise than as they did, in 
rich materials but quiet colors. Mrs. Sherman, 
the wife of the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
has been married nearly if not quite a score of 
years, has almost a Quaker taste in dress, gen- 
erally choosing black, and last winter usually 
appeared in a black velvet princesse dress, hand- 
somely made and trimmed, which was most be- 
coming to her slender figure and clear brun com- 
plexion. 

Mrs. Hayes has literally been between two fires 
as regarded her dress, some carping critics char- 
ging her with dressing too plainly, and others, 
when she appeared in other than black silk dress- 
es,as she has done frequently, taxing her with 
having conformed to the extravagance which had 
too long been dominant in Washington. She 
has worn quite a variety of toilettes since the 
New-Year festivities began the gay season; all 
were composed of the best materials, and made 
in the latest fashion, but without any exaggera- 
tion in the style of cut or trimming. She does 
not wear low-neck dresses, but frequently wears 
waists cut V-shape in front, and filled in with 
tulle or a lace scarf. None of her dresses are 
trimmed with lace. Nor does she usually wear 
jewelry. Occasionally she wears a twisted gold 
necklace of a very handsome design, and a cameo 
head of her husband set as a pendant. She nev- 
er wears colors at her throat, but always soft lace 
or fleecy tulle becomingly arranged. Her black 
hair is usually caught with a silver comb. The 
richest of her toilettes is that which she first 
wore at her New-Year reception, and has fre- 
quently worn since, but which looks as fresh as 
if it had never been used. It was made at one 
of the most famous dress-making and importing 
establishments of New York. It is a combina- 
tion toilette of an indefinable shade of light fawn- 
colored silk, or a cameo tint, and brocaded velvet. 
The front of the basque is of leaf brown silk, as 
also is the centre of the back, while the sides, 
shoulders, and sleeves are of the light shade, and 
also the front breadth of the skirt. The sides of 
the skirt are of velvet, brocaded in a small zig- 
zag pattern in shaded colors, and are fastened 
with embroidered leaves which are held in place 
by rows of overlapping pearl buttons, each of 
which has a small drop. The long train is of 
the light shade, of gros grain combined with the 
velvet in a most complicated but very effective 
style. The basque is open in front, and filled in 
with a scarf of lace worn around the throat and 
brought down to the waist. Ruffles of lace are 
worn at the wrists. The sleeves are close-fitting, 
and trimmed perpendicularly with the brocaded 
velvet and overlapping buttons; rows of these 
strung buttons border the brown silk vest. 

As before mentioned, the foreign element usual- 
ly contributes most to the splendor of Washington 
society in matters of dress. Madame Mantilla, the 
beautiful wife of the Spanish minister, is, without 
doubt, the most elegantly dressed woman always 
at any place where she may appear. She has 
wealth and taste to purchase choice costumes, as 
well as the ability to contribute with her own 
hands to the number and variety of her dresses. 
She has the most superb jewels of any lady now 
residing in Washington. Many of her diamonds 
are heir-looms in her family. One of the most 
perfect toilettes worn during the past winter was 
that in which she appeared at Secretary Evarts’s 
last reception. It was arose satin décolletée basque, 
the neck of which was cut down in a point in front. 
The garniture of the waist and long-trained skirt 
was of chenille embroidery in wood colors and 
pink and white sprinkled with small beads. It 
was draped with point d’ Angleterre. 

The Peruvian minister’s wife and his two daugh- 
ters dress tastefully and richly. Miss Victoria 
Freyre, the second daughter, will be one of the 
bride-maids at the approaching wedding of the 
Italian minister, Baron Blanc, and Miss Terry, of 
New York. Her dress, which has recently ar- 
rived from Paris, is of white crépe lisse and 
white satin. The waist is a basque of the two 
materials, and is cut square. The sleeves are 
transparent and seeded with pearls. No em- 
broidery and no flowers are used in the garniture. 
The very long train of white satin is cut square 
at the bottom. The front of the skirt is entirely 
formed by flat plisses of crépe lisse, held in place 
by bands of satin fastened with pearl buckles. 





Mrs. Kate Chase Sprague has long been noted 
for the perfection of her taste in dress, no less than 
for her personal attractions. At an afternoon re- 
ception given on the 27th of April by the Chief 
Signal Officer and Mrs. Myer, she wore a Breton 
costume of a species of cloth, écru in shade, and 
resembling a crépe-finished pongee in texture. 
The princesse polonaise was absolutely devoid 
of drapery, and was trimmed only with bands of 
Japanese embroidery in colors on white cloth. 
The trained skirt was of emerald green velvet, 
and the coat sleeves of the same shade of silk. A 
straw hat of an écru shade with a broad brim 
was trimmed with a drooping ostrich plume of the 
same shade, and was coquettishly placed on the 
well-poised head. The costume is severe in its 
simplicity—a style Mrs. Sprague usually prefers. 
She intends sailing for Europe in June, but will 
first go to her place at Narragansett. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


“HOME” for young business women has 

been opened at No. 61 Clinton Place, where 
for the moderate sum of four dollars a week the 
inmates may enjoy home and social privileges 
without being subjected to any other restraints 
than those which are necessary in every well- 
regulated family. This enterprise is undertaken 
by Miss Sarah H. Leggett, who, as the proprietor 
and manager of a book and stationery shop on 
Broadway, has herself been a working-woman 
for many years. The numerous applications for 
rooms which have been received indicate that 
such a home is greatly needed. The house, 
which will accommodate about forty, has been 
fitted up with plain but tasteful furniture; sew- 
ing-machines are furnished for the use of the 
boarders free of extra charge; they also have 
the use of a piano, and a library supplied with 
good books and the leading periodicals and jour- 
nals, this reading matter having been contrib- 
uted by the publishers of New York. By good 
organization and wise economy this home will 
be self-supporting, and the family gathered there 
will enjoy freedom and protection. Miss Leg- 
gett identifies herself with her guests by making 
her home with them. Doubtless this is but the 
beginning of other enterprises of a similar na- 
ture, and that before long there will be no lack 
of simple, quiet ‘“*homes,’’ where all needful 
comforts may be obtained by working-women 
at prices within their means, 





The Society of Decorative Art, which has done 
so much toward beautifying the homes of New 
York, has removed to more commodious quar- 
ters. Its former rooms at No. 4 East Twentieth 
Street were too restricted, and on May 1 the 
society established itself at No. 34 East Nine- 
teenth Street, where are ample arrangements for 
the extension of the good work in which it is 
engaged. The house is fitted up especially for its 
accommodation, and contains a large sales-room, 
besides large and well-lighted apartments for 
the use of classes in china-painting and embroid- 
ery. There are also several work-rooms where 
orders for fine needle-work will be executed. 





In a recent lecture on “Fiction, Old and 
New,” given at the Hawthorne Rooms, in Bos- 
ton, Mr. James T. Fields remarked that numer- 
ous novels written in our day were fit only to be 
avoided. There were, on an ave! 500 Amer- 
ican novels written every year, each with twen- 
ty-five characters on the average, making 12,500, 
and of all these probably not more than 500 
were worthy the acquaintance of readers. That 
class of novels which tended to make Pe on 
dissatisfied, weary of life, and fond of display 
was unwholesome, and should be avoided just 
as truly as a positively vicious book. 





The Ladies’ Flower Mission commences its 
work promptly this year with the coming of 
May. Contributions may be sent to the rooms 
of the mission, No. 239 Fourth Avenue, from 
which place the bright and fragrant blossoms 
are sent to hospitals, asylums, industrial schools, 
charitable institutions, and to the sick in tene- 
ment-houses. Many sad lives are cheered every 
summer by this pleasant charity, which has now 
been in operation for eight years. 





The Grand Duchess of Baden, only daughter 
of the Emperor of Germany, has plac her 
young daughter in the excellent girls’ school in 
the Schloss at Carlsruhe, where she is to be edu- 
cated as other girls, without any favors shown 
to her high rank. She is to be on equal terms 
with her = and to be thoroughly 
taught, in books not only, but in sewing and 
knitting. 





Counterfeit trade dollars are in the market. A 
couple of men were arrested in Brooklyn the 
other day who had thirty-two of the base coins 
in their possession. 

From the New York Tribune we cut the follow- 
ing account of a letter’s remarkable journeyings: 

* A letter was mailed in the New York Post-office 
on February 6, 1876, containing ten gold sovereigns, 
and directed to Mary Botten, Aschueha, Australia. 
The letter was sent to San Francisco, and was returned 
to New York. Thence it was sent to London, to Aus- 
tralia, to the dead-letter office at sine, and thence, 
at the request of the sender, it was forwarded to Demmu- 
quillen, New South Wales. Not delivered there, it went 
next to the dead-letter office at Melbourne, thence to 
London, thence to the dead-le 
ton, and finally it came back to New York, almost 


have occurred between Sydn 
newed investigation was -" and the sovereigns 
were found in the Melbourne office, in their buckskin 
covering. rge Wilson, the sender, recently received 
the money from Postmaster James. More than forty 
letters were sent from the New York office regarding 
the matter.” 

It appears that during the late war the Russians 
suatetiine’ the most systematic arrangements 
in regard to the care of their sick and wounded. 
Thirty-six trains—the average number of car- 
riages in each being twenty-four—were specially 
fitted up for the purpose ofconstantly removing 
them from the theatre of operations into the in- 
terior of Russia. Al! the sick and wounded in 
Bulgaria who could be moved were in the first 
instance carried to Sistova or Simnitza. There 





they were placed in hospital, received proper 
treatment, and then after a few days’ rest they 
were transported in carriages to the terminal 
station of the railway at Fratesti. At the Rus- 
sian frontier a permanent commission of thirty 
doctors was established. These examined care- 
fully all the patients that arrived, and divided 
them into three classes : those whom it was dan- 
gerous to move further, those who would prob- 
ably soon be able to rejoin their corps, and those 
not likely to recover for a long time. These 
latter were sent into the interior of Russia, and 
good arrangements made for all. 





Two uncut diamonds, together valued at $575, 
have been stolen from the Peabody Museum of 
Yale College. The thief is in custody, and it is 
hoped the gems will be recovered. 





We know not the truth or falsity of the state- 
ment, but an exchange says that when it became 
known that the Teutonia Savings-bank was on 
the | omer of suspending, ‘“‘a rich widow, who 
had friends among the directors, was allowed to 
draw out $10,000; while a poor flower-woman 
who presented a check for $10 was shown the 
door.” The chief suffering in connection with 
the failure of savings-banks falls upon poor de- 
positors who have placed their little all in what 
they regarded as safe-keeping, and find their 
trust betrayed and their hopes ruined. 





A blind child was lately discovered in the 
streets of this city in the custody of an Italian 
jt ar Investigations made showed that it was 

robable she had been purposely blinded to fit 

er to excite the sympathy of those from whom 
she asked charity. The traffic—for it is nothing 
less—in Italian children for the purpose of mak- 
ing mendicants of them is most horrible. 





The return of short dresses for street wear is 
said to be due to the fact that the famous Worth 
perceived that it would be impossible for ladies 
to carry trains in visiting the Paris Exhibition. 
The weariness of holding up a dress and at the 
same time examining the curiosities of the Ex- 
hibiticn would be unendurable for any length 
of time. And always, in our opinion, the short 
dress is the only neat and appropriate costume 
for ladies when walking, whether it be in the 
streets of Paris or of New York. Any style of 
dress which is conspicuously inconvenient and 
unneat in certain circumstances should be aban- 
doned by sensible women. 





The following statistics in regard to the six 
great international exhibitions which have been 
held within a little more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury are particularly interesting at the present 
moment: 














Exhibi- | Number bf | Number of | Number 
tion of | Exhibitors. Visitors. of Days. 
| London..... 1851 13,917 6,039,135 | 141 
Paris ....... 1855 23,754 5,162,330 200 
London..... 1862 28,653 6,211,103 171 
ae 1867 50,226 | 10,200,000 210 
| Vienna ..... 1873 42,584 7,254,687 186 
| Philadelphia! 1876 oaep 9,857,626 159 








Orders have been given by Leo XIII. to have 
the large quantities of oe which have been 
long hidden away in the Vatican taken out, and 
hung in chronological order along the galleries 
where a can be seen. Among these are a 
quantity of Gobelins, a piece being presented by 
the French court every year to the reigning pon- 
tiff; pieces of the Flemish school of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries; and several dé- 
signs by Raphael which were saved in the sack 
of Rome. In this connection it is stated that in 
cellars and back-rooms of the Pitti Palace, at 
Florence, there are piles of old damasks and 
brocades fulling to pieces for lack of suitable 
care. They can not be sold without government 
orders, although many artists and others would 
gladly purchase them. Rumor says thatat pres- 
ent the only purpose they serve is to be torn up 
when dusters are required and there is nothing 
else handy. 





In Japan experiments with the telephone were 
made as soon as the jnstrument was brought to 
the notice of the Jaganese government. These 
experiments were suécessful, and gave great sat- 
isfaction to the Emperor and Empress. As soon 
as the requisite number of instruments can be 
procured from the inventor, the telephone will 
be brought into general use throughout Japan 
wherever the telegraph wires reach. 





Societies for promoting emigration to Africa 
have been formed in North Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Florida, and Mississippi. These are 
independent of the ‘“Liberian Exodus Associa- 
tion,” which owns the ship Azor that recently 
sailed from Charleston to Africa. 





Spitz dogs will no€ find it conducive to their 
health to visit Long Branch this coming sum- 
mer. Their wholesale slaughter has been au- 
thorized by the local authorities. 





A marine zoological laboratory will be opened 
for students on June 1, at Salem Neck, Massa- 
chusetts. Naturalists nowadays combine work 
with recreation by transferring their studies to 
the sea-shore in summer. 





It is wonderful what hair-breadth escapes be- 
fall children. While a railway train between 
Boston and Dedham, Massachusetts, was going 
at a speed of twelve miles an hour, the conductor 
was attracted by the motions of a man standing 
at the side of the track, and the train was speed- 
ily stopped. A little fellow only four years old 
was found holding on to the lower step of the 
car as it stopped; and being rescued from his 
perilous position, he cried out, ‘‘Take me to 
papa right off!” 

The other day, while the Erie express train 
was sweeping down the valley of the Delaware, 
the engineer saw a little girl walking on the 
track. The locomotive shrieked, but the spot 
where she had stood was reached almost in- 
stantly, and the engineer expected to find her 
mangled body on the track. But the track was 
clear. He stepped upon the guards of the loco- 
motive, and saw the child clinging to the cow- 
catcher. She was senseless. He approached her 
cautiously, and succeeded in rescuing her as she 
was about to roll to the ground. She was slight- 
ly cut about the face, but escaped without fur- 
ther injury. 
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MUSICAL MEMORIES. 


Sittry@ on the table in an unaffected attitude, First a bit of Mendelssohn, and then a scrap of Offenbach, Possibly, however, she is diligently practicing, 
Finger-tips mechanically straying o’er the strings; Then some bars of Sullivan, and then a comic air; Privately rehearsing, with her mind upon the stretch ; 
Giving to her instrument considerable latitude, Then a nursery ditty sends her thoughts, which ’gin to soften, back | If so, we must ask pardon, since so small a slice of fact is in 
Trusting to hap-hazard for the melodies it brings. To days when she wore pinafores, and mother did her hair. The lines in which we’ve striven to explain the artist’s sketch, 
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IF SHE WERE HERE. 


Ir she were here, in rich amaze 
My sight would cling to her 
As sunlight to a southward yearning flower: 
In slow, dim dream of voiceless praise, 
I'd glide to full-toned stir 
Of vocal viol wandering through the bower, 
Startled by sallies of the wayward lute, 
While heavy perfume kept the soft air mute. 


If she were here, in hushed delight 
My ears would hold her speech 
As empty sky the lark’s new peals of song: 
Over the rim of purple height, 
Mellowed through pine and beech, 
A memory of sweetest sounds would throng 
To fill the pauses and allure the pain 
Of hearing and not hearing her again. 


If she were here, I might grow dull 
To all thought save that she was here, 
And raise her hand and kiss it with my lips, 
Warming the hour while hope grew full, 
Until my heart-helped fear 
Lay in a banishment of lone eclipse, 
And soul went forth, an incense at a shrine, 
In glance of pleading for a gift divine. 


If she were here, her hand might lie 
In mine like faith at ease 
Within a loyal heart. If she were here, 
Some angel of the gentle sky 
Might steal her voice to please 
Her bashful lips—might whisper in my ear 
The bounteous guerdon-syllables that she, 
Willing them, said, yet would not say to me. 


A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER LXX.—{ Continued.) 
LADY LINDON’S FAREWELL RECEPTION. 


Upon the evening of the reception the mansion 
was agleam with lights and the glittering adjuncts 
of a splendid entertainment. Away in a back- 
room, sitting at a little table of brown wood, upon 
which he leaned an elbow, was Lord Darrell, dis- 
turbed by the commotion. It was one of the nights 
he dreaded—one of the public nights; he avoided 
them, crept right away out of the domain of racket 
and noise. House-cleaning sends some sensitive 
folk nearly out of their mind ; in this instance it 
was the reception of company ; his lordship hated 
it. He was left te himself; not a soul went near 
unless he rang for him, and he would sit with 
his elbow on the table, looking musingly into the 
fire, immovable for long periods, “ slowly form- 
ing” upon the geologic principle. But upon this 
particular night Lord Darrel somehow became 
restless and irascible. He heard carriage after 
carriage dash up, name after name announced ; 
heard indication of the large assembly moving in 
the state-rooms, and later on heard music. It 
set him quivering, affected his nerves ; he seemed 
to wish to join the throng, and literally saw no 
reason why he should not ; experienced the desire 
to interchange a word or two with old cronies who 
possibly might be present, and with whom he used 
to be akin in politics. He would go down. He 
did go down, scratching furtively at the fringe of 
tawny whisker, and looking timorously from the 
corners of his eyes. It was a scene of great mag- 
nificence which met his bewildered gaze; his 
queenly daughter, more magnificent than all, was 
seated upon a species of dais at the far end. So 
many brilliant beings intervened, his lordship 
could not summon resolution to penetrate so far ; 
and after unavailing attempts to discover some eye 
that would meet his own with kindness in it, or a 
face that would turn to him with friendliness, he 
gave it up, glided over to the wall and the shelter 
of an alcove, where, upon a settee, he devoted 
himself to nursing one of his legs on the other, 
interlacing his hands over his knee, and watching 
the pageant from beneath his pent brows. He 
was the subject of ridicule and satirical comment, 
he knew. That insulting patrician vulgarism, the 
eyeglass, was lifted to inspect the strange being 
while passing, and he felt it, but he did not stir, 
foolishly perhaps thinking he had as good a right 
there as most other people. It was considered, or 
tacitly admitted, to be not quite the thing to rec- 
ognize his lordship, and ne one did so. Society 
assembled to recognize a lion, and to notice this 
decidedly foxy-looking individuai would have been 
very bad form. Society has not agreed to be sad- 
dled with the fathers and other intrusive relatives 
and followers of those it encrowns and enthrones. 

Until the lion of the evening arrived, the cor- 
rect thing seemed to be, pressing forward for a 
word with Lady Lindon. Consummate el 
cold and sad grace, marked her ladyship’s recep- 
tion of her guests. They had not noticed it be- 
fore, but it was now remarked that her ladyship 
wore dress mourning; it was pronounced highly 
becoming, but for had the freak taken her 
to mourn? The majority of people settled it to 
their satisfaction by supposing that, having ex- 
hausted every color upon earth, her ladyship had 
now fallen back upon this sombre splendor, and 
had accomplished a distinct success. It was mere- 
ly a court robe of French gray satin, over which 
were aerial clouds of black silk gauze confined 
by a delicate tracery of jet; a fall of lace and 
jet over the bare shoulders, a large cross of jet 
upon the bosom, where a chaste spray of white 
flowers was secured by a diamond brooch ; a tiara 
of great magnificence, one of her Indian toys, 
consisting of regal diamonds, surrounded the 
haughtily borne head : from this a long and grace- 
ful fall of corresponding tulle or gauze ; upon the 
right arm a highly chased bracelet of jet, entwin- 
ing a circle of diamonds; a rich yet unassuming 
costume, and, for Lady Lindon, very much within 
bounds. 


Bat the lion was late. Society hoped it was not 
to be disappointed; meantime contented itself 
with lionizing Lord Ellerby, who was every where, 











all over the place. He enjoyed a word here and 
a word there before people had time to tire him, 
and he kept up a running play of amusing re- 
mark which made his breaking in upon the sev- 
eral dull groups a mutual pleasure. 

“Some choice stories afloat about you, Ellerby! 
What have you been up to? Assure you, if you 
don’t mend, you'll get blackballed !” 

It was the Earl of Comdarlington, a great dandy; 
having a piquant piece of scarlet bloom in his coat, 
and an infinite drawl that was mildly irritating. 

“ Would your lordship really like to know ?” 

“T should, pon honor! Devil of a nuisance to 
lose a fellow like yourself for so long a time !” 

“T thought so; that is why I came back. 
Well, I’ve been decorating my summer-house.” 

And the handsome artist-lord was off before 
the exquisite had time to reply. Gay, chatty, full 
of anecdote, with bits of cynical merriment, sharp, 
harmless, glittering as the corners of crystals ; 
primed with the latest art news from every capital 
in Europe, distributing delicious sprigs of gossip 
until every group had a little posy of their own, 
well informed on all forth-coming dramatic, oper- 
atic, and literary events also, Lord Ellerby was 
every where the life and soul of the party. But 
with all this he was the last to satisfy scandal or 
feed personal gossip—and especially relative to 
himself; he would as soon have thought of trou- 
badouring the sunny lays of Baudelaire, De Mus- 
set, Gautier, or Béranger, as to enter into con- 
versation upon matters of delicacy with the ex- 
quisitely perfumed earl. “Genius,” says Carlyle, 
“has privileges of its own; it selects an orbit for 
itself; and be this never so eccentric, if it is in- 
deed a celestial orbit, we mere star-gazers must at 
last compose ourselves; must cease to cavil at it.” 

Lord Ellerby preferred, with a haughty yet affa- 
ble ease, to rely upon his privileges, and any cavil- 
lers were regarded with a nonchalance that was em- 
inently provoking, yet eminently curative. This 
courtly painter, follower of no modern school, not 
from contemptuous indifference, but that his er- 
ratic fancy luxuriated where it would, spelled but 
one language upon the canvas—the idealism of the 
Beautiful. He painted not for gold, fame, honor, 
and applause, but for the supreme pleasure it af- 
forded himself; thus, when his peers stepped for- 
ward with their criticism, it was one of those im- 
pertinences prudently brushed aside with a flutter 
of his handkerchief, and forgotten instantly. A 
message quivered upon his canvas—the message 
which rendered the gorgeous Florentines and 
Lombardians magnificent ; Color as an expres- 
sion, Loveliness as an idealism. It can not be 
said that he followed in the steps of Correggio, 
Leonardo da Vinci, or Guido, because he followed 
in no steps; but the license of these masters in 
regard to color and form was his special feature. 
One day Lady Lindon said to him, “ What curious 
studies you paint! neither classical nor modern— 
an odd commingling of both !” 

“ Ay, I like these conceits; they are antidote to 
the prosaic. I never could darken my stage with 
faces like flashes of light broken upon dull bronze, 
a dense purple air that seems heavy with sad and 
weary hearts, when one can well-nigh hear the 
fall of a rain of tears, while around lie the burned- 
out ashes of pleasure; I don’t care for it! Cu- 
pids and Sylphs gathering daffodils near Hamp- 
stead Heath, if you like, only by all means let us 
have the Cupids and Sylphs; and I fhink it’s a 
shame only setting them down as the painters do 
in Thessalian groves, Elysian meadows, Hesperian 
gardens, or on Olympian heights. But you shall 
see my latest piece of extravagance.” 

“T shall be very pleased.” 

“Thought in my pictures is not a cold spirit 
that stands still and requires grasping by other 
spirit-thought, without which it is lifeless and 
loveless ; a frozen mysticism, fantastic, dim, and 
dreamy; a warmth-vielding essence, maybe, but 
needing the wooing of an outer warmth to give 
back glow for glow. My fancies rather spring 
upon one, at least they do upon me; quit their dead 
thralldom to live in our company, and, like cherish- 
ed memories of the long ago, live with us haunt- 
; | Das 
ies ; she acknowledged the truth of it when the 
picture was unveiled before her, and the pretty 
pair seemed to start to life and spring upon her, 
as might eager children yearning to be taken toa 
mother’s heart. Truly had he said the memories 
live with us hauntingly; and these, with their ex- 
quisite reality and passionate reminder, dwelt in 
her very heart. It was with deep interest that 
she heard his story of the coming and the go- 
ing, the flitting through the woods of doves, the 
idyllic romance fallen like an autumn poem, and 
how the bower of pine wood had now lost the 
power to charm. It was with new and singular 
emotion that her ladyship gazed upon the picture, 
forgetting all else in that spell of rekindled ma- 
ternal love. A flood of ruddy golden light; a 
luscious fruit-heavy languor of autumn days; the 
flutter of birds, the flash of butterflies, with wings 
like the fall of bejewelled leaves; mossed trunks 
of rare old apple-trees; the sun setting through 
the boughs like a flush of gems behind Italian 
vineyards ; and a trellis of lovely flowers, which 
the artist never hesitated to throw in every where, 
altogether regardless of the unities; this was the 
picture, and there, reclining, were the children, 
not garbed after the precedent of to-day, but with 
as unwonted freedom as though come down from 
Zeuxis or Apelles. 

In her ladyship’s sleeping apartment, upon a 
small table near to the silk and lace curtains of 
her couch, were two articles dear beyond all price 
to their owner: a slender vase, white, beautiful, 
wherein some dead lilies, there since a tiny hand 
gathered them and set them therein beside her 
bed, to woo by this infantine delicacy a caress 
from the mother, insensible as marble then, but 
the shedder of passionate floods of tears before 
the emblem since. Somehow a fillet of autumn 
leaves seemed to encircle the vase while she look- 
ed upon it through her tears after that episode 
of the picture; and she opened a little book be- 





side it,a mere child’s picture-book, but God only 
knew how dear, between the leaves of which 
were pressed pale primroses, and one little flower 
once blue as those pretty eyes that sought it, 
when one day it had been brought to her and laid 
lovingly upon her knee. 

And the painting haunted her, she could not 
tell why, but those lovely faces lingered as none 
had ever done before; and, for the first time in 
her life, she asked a favor— 

“ Give me your painting.” 

He had no copy of it; it was dear to him; he 
loved those pretty ones it idealized; it was a strug- 
gle, parting with the valued piece of work, yet it 
was like him to say, smilingly, 

“ With much pleasure.” 

Fair was the scene presented that night of the 
reception, and society was represented as it alone 
is upon these exceptional occasions, when English 
girls and matrons bouquet themselves into glow- 
ing groups of color, with laughter just one note 
above a ripple, and conversation in that rich re- 
pose, the especial trait of the well-bred ; or stroll 
the rooms with a grace that seems regulated by 
the music. Some of the old people make up a 
kind of rubber in odd corners, remote from the 
music, where they talk scandal between the pass- 
ing of the notables. One or two of the dowagers 
gather their lace close and go quietly off to sleep, 
from which they awaken cold and cross, to com- 
plain that the harps seem sadly out of tune. The 
old lords sit stock-still, looking hard at one an- 
other, and discussing politics as though each were 
the presiding governor of a universe. 

The ideas concerning the institution known as 
Mr. Garland’s Church were curious; a prevailing 
conviction seemed to be that it was a beautiful 
sanctuary where little indiscretions were extracted 
from the élite, made into patchwork, and given to 
the poor; where perfumed gloves dallied with 
ivory-bound church services, or fans fluttered a 
sort of patronizing approval of the rhythmical 
measure in David’s Psalms; where delicate little 
bonbons might be taken from exquisite satin 
bags and sucked in concert with the music, while 
more energetic people stood up to sing; and where 
they could at leisure enjoy that rare and perfect 
gift of eloquence so distinctively their Minister's. 
Every one quite expected a word and smile when 
he appeared upon this scene, and flowers nestling 
among lace upon quick-beating bosoms were sadly 
fluttered with expectancy. It was getting late; 
the queenly hostess cast anxious glances toward 
those doors whereby he would enter; Lady Com- 
darlington whispered to the Hon. Mrs. Glover, 
“Tf he doesn’t come, he shall be my ‘duck of a 
man’ no longer.” A terrible contingency that 
would, probably, have brought the Minister from 
the remotest ends of the earth. The Hon. Mrs. 
Glover was equally attached, but in a different 
way. As the champion of woman’s rights she ap- 
preciated the man who was known to be so tender 
and so true a friend to her sex. A sort of panic 
spread as time went on; he would not surely 
enter thus late. The enterprising Lord Leech 
told Lady Jane, his sister and coadjutor, that his 
opinion was the man was doing it to cause a sen- 
sation. “ He is very vain, as you know, and most 
peculiar. I met an old lady once who positively 
assured me she’d seen him drinking hot elder 
wine with an Italian peasant in the crater of Ve- 
suvius. For my part, I don’t believe in the fellow ; 
antecedents too doubtful.” ‘Excuse me,” said a 
voice near, with politeness, “her ladyship does 
not generally open her doors to those whose ante- 
cedents are not known and approved.” And as 
though having said no more than a passing com- 
pliment, Lord Ellerby glided on, threading his 
way toward thé entrance, where, unannounced 
and unassumingly, the lion had made his way 
through the crowd, and with a kind inclination of 
the head to people known te him, proceeded at 
once to pay his respects to her ladyship, with a 
cordial grasp of the hand for Lord Ellerby as he 
passed. And hostess Empress Helen descended 
from her dais to him; met him half-way with 
graceful condescension. “ How good of you!” 
she murmured. “I should have been here be- 
fore,” he explained, apologetically, “ but one of my 
poor people is terribly prostrate; it is doubtful if 
a messenger would have quite filled the province 
I have been happily en, in.” . “ And that ?” 
“ Keeping the children quiet while the poor wom- 
an slept; there is so much in sleep.” “Ever 
charitable, how good you are! But I must not 
monopolize you, or my guests will be envious.” 
He bowed, she returned to her seat. There wasa 
flutter of expectation. Where would he make for, 
which group favor with his notice? Straight 
across to that alcove in the wall, where sheltering 
curtains almost obscured the old Lord Darrel. 
Not so obscured but that his tender eye detected 
him, understood it; and before the courtly crowd 
he crossed over, warmly took the thin hand no 
one had taken, seated himself beside the nobleman 
society had ignored, and with soft pleasantness 
of manner sought to woo his interest by conversa- 
tion. Society shrugged its shoulders, sincerely 
pitying his taste. Lady Lindon turned a degree 
paler: the action to her afforded a severe re- 
proach. Wits and beauties alike were much put 
out; old dowagers were of opinion it indicated 
plebeian origin, and the extreme superficiality of 
his gifts. The Earl of Comdarlington looked with 
astonishment at the pair through his glass, and 
muttering, ‘Good gracious! ’Pon honor, now!” 
finically pursued his fragrant way. Lord Darrell’s 
appreciation of the Minister’s notice was excess- 
ive. The latter remained a very short time, but 
devoted the best part of it to the slighted noble- 
man. 





CHAPTER LXXI. 
AT HAWKINGDEAN—LIFE IN A DOWNLAND 
VILLAGE. 
Wirut a hollow of the South Downs nestles a 
quaint little village of perfect Arcadian type. An 
old-world, dream-life sort of place, with red 





brick cottages showing well the roofs Mr. Ruskin 
deems so essential to a picture, and having much 
drapery of ivy and other creepers lustrous ac- 
cording to the season; with great clustering of 
foliage, shrubs, and evergreens, and all down the 
village street a line of searing trees, be- 
tween which peep the small shops, with breaks of 
a farm or two, and at the end a church; and with 
the beautiful amphitheatre of downland, ridges 
of chalk, the close clean turf, flocks, and their 
shepherds dozing the idle hours away. Near by 
the church stands a large rambling old place that 
seems to have weathered many a generation of 
pastors and people. It is the parsonage, just the 
resting-place a peace-loving, humble-minded serv- 
ant of the Cross might rejoice in, all the air about 
it breathing of devotion and brotherly love. 
Within were large and lofty chambers; but some 
of these, as the long years rolled by, became so 
crowded with literary treasures—volumed minds 
of long pers their space was largely taken 
up and filled and stocked with comfgrtable-look- 
ing lines of books wooing one confidently to many 
an hour’s quiet study. The owner of this fair 
domain is an old man of stately mien, white-hair- 
ed, benign, gentle of manner, considerate of all. 
A generation has he labored in this still sphere, 
his youth and ardor cooling with the years, until 
now the life is a calm, the service a repose. He 
is much revered and loved in the village; he had 
known these big and brawny Southerners as ba- 
bies, had seen those tall women when pretty-toed 
paddlers on yonder beach, but he had seen little 
change in the ancient downs, and none in stick 
or stone of the quiet village. 

ming for violets one comes upon it un- 
awares; sheltered in the cleft of the weald, it 
seems to have retreated hither from the vain 
world, and to be as innocent of the proximity of 
that gay town and courtly vanity fair, the metrop- 
olis of the hills, as though still with the Druids 
who once held their mystic rites above here. 

How the important marts of change and com- 
merce get along it is impossible to tell. When 
decrease will set in amidst the piles of apples and 
bottles of bull’s-eyes it would be rash to predict. 
The ploughshare young of the district certainly 
make a flutter occasionally, and Hobnails and 
Clumps from the wide tracts of pasture here lay in 
store for their lonely watcl.ing. But these are not 
all, Round a pond, under the willows, at a sharp 
angle, as if protecting the retreat from invasion, is 
stationed the smithy, the awe-inspiring delight of 
the urchins, who (coming from school over the 
neighboring hill) congregate at the porch, and gaze 
timorously in at the Titan. The clink from the 
anvil is the only sound awakening echo in the 
village, save when some wagon goes lumbering 
onward to one of the adjoining homesteads. 
Fallen among nettles, symbolic of progress in the 
village, are several old wheels, and the connective 
trade of a wheelwright is illustrated. The grocery 
and drapery dépdt is quaint and original: it would 
be easy, although it would not be kind, to poke 
fun at the window and doorway where Hoyle’s 
prints and dips struggle for vantage. The little 
store is accommodating to the cottagers; and as 
for the gentry—well, the gentry did not deal there 
in olden times, and now the ledger under the 
greasy counter has no open account with families 
of distinction. P 

These consist of the farmers aforesaid, and the 
dwellers in three or four villa cottages, a stuccoed, 
five-window residence that seems to have strayed 
from Croydon and got lost, a manor-house of Tudor 
build, and the old mansion known as the Moated 
Grange. The manor-house lies ahead of the vil- 
lage, screened by the downs, and looking right 
away to sea from lofty upper windows; it is cir- 
cled by a belt of trees once rook-haunted. A 
strange man lives here—a scholar, a student of 
stars, a lover of nature, a disciple of books; one 
who walks long reaches of the downland looking 
upon these olden sweeps of hillock with great 
love, by starlight and by sunlight a lonely, in- 
wrapped wanderer; sometimes, however, accom- 
panied by his little daughter, a pretty child in the 
dawn-time of her teens. The silent man and this 
fair young creature were in high repute with the 
peasantry, whose wants it was their pleasure to 
supply. The dark old house secluded in its trees 
was looked upon with that touching love, seldom 
found in England, but frequently intone, where 
some shadowy old chateau patron-saints the vil- 
lage. The rural poor of the downland resemble 
their kind across the Channel in a blind sort of 
reverence for the priest and the scholar. A vol- 
ume is a sealed mystery held in due awe, while a 
student with his book is the incarnation of the 
Dweller upon the Threshold. In the village we 
tell of, the man with the book was paramount. 
The very swaying of the trees about his shadowy 
castle had an occult thoughtfulness. Owls had 
supplanted the more romantic rooks. At night, 
when all else was dark from end to end of the 
valley, timid little ones peeping from their cots 
saw a light at the big house where a lonely man 
sat writing, and they loved it, grew to look for it, 
and because it was ever there it became, despite 
the denser shadow of the trees, their faith, their 
polar star. The man had lived long in this village 
before the prattler came to spell a new and softer 
science, and now the girl had grown to splendid 
health by nurture of the downs, life of these hills 
drawn in from the first toddling of her tiny feet. 
Sometimes the student, walking down the slope, 
would meet the pastor toiling slowly up, his white 
curls blowing hither and thither, and the good 
shepherd would pat the little golden fleece and 
call her the lamb of all his flock, whereat the 
father would glance half fondly from his book, 
and with his usual abstraction murmur— 

“ Nay, friend, mine, thank God, and the air on 
these good hills.” 

And then he would turn to the book again, while 
the child, who must love something other than 
iron erudition, clung to the pillar of the church, 
which much pleased the patriarch, who would 
stoop with wondrous tenderness, glancing half 
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enviously at the man with knit brows, who caught 
his meaning as those in dreams catch strange 
fancies, 

“You love children ?—ah !—our Saviour com- 
manded—about 160, Hipparchus it was, preces- 
sion of equi lost myself. Fine child, 
Sir, and mine, my very own! Ptolemy determined 
distances, don’t you think so? Not a question 
but was known to the Arabs; so—taking your 
constitutional? Good, but no book—you are 
welcome to this, old friend; there is much mar- 
row in it. Nay,I shall not need it; I am bound 
for home.” 

Another time when they crossed paths the old 
man commented on her tenuity, and the father, 
looking from out the past, said, thoughtfully, 
while trifling with, the scattered tresses— 

“Ah! her mother was delicate, very; I never 
saw much of her, but it struck me she was deli- 
cate; she went off rather suddenly. If memory 
serves me, I was deeply engaged at the time on 
aberration of light of fixed stars; gave me a deal 
of thought—up there a long time—saw something 
—imagine she passed me. Beg pardon, take little 
one home? Thanks, no; she never leaves me ; I 
hope never will.” 

The pastor always walked on after these en- 
counters with a placid gentleness that well became 
the venerable man, but beneath which the close 
observer might have detected a certain grave so- 
licitude which would have aroused speculation. 

The silent, secluded scholar had found it well 
to have his little one always with him; had come 
down from his stars, and up from his old dead 
writers, and off from his vast solitude of down- 
land, to the fresh beauty of the fairy prattler, and 
it was well: that small thing kept human the 
heart so cobwebbed by learning. She grew up to 
be the light of the great grim house and garden. 
In the village the humble folks looked for her 
coming as for the good genius of their lot, and 
many a sly admiring glance was watching the pret- 
ty form on the hill during those quiet walks. 

Although secluded and removed by position and 
station, the lonely master of the Bishop’s House 
(it was called the Bishop’s House, owing to the 
amiable Edmund Bonner having here resided) was 
in no degree of proud or forbidding nature ; his 
courtesy was kingly, extended alike to the moneyed 
parvenu located there for the air, and to the la- 
borer on the land, for whom there was ever a word 
of dreamy kindness. Perhaps no one realized the 
advantage of so worthy a neighbor more than the 
pastor, who enjoyed the privilege of entering the 
large library at will and of adding to his goodly 
store of tomes by occasional loans of exceptional 
volumes. He would drop in about every other 
morning (no one else ever visited the recluse) with- 
out ceremony, as desired by the master, content 
to find the little daughter playing in the garden 
or sitting by the fire. At such times something 
like this would happen. 

“ Well, lady-bird, waiting for another game at 
ball? Here goes, then. Ah! you now throw too 
high for me; let’s run and see who catches it.” 

A race ; little one always victor, and such glee. 
A lozenged lattice, ever so high, would open, and 
pale papa looking out to chide, but seeing the pas- 
tor, would just call down, 

“Morning! Very busy; you'll excuse my com- 
ing down? Book or two on the study table you'll 
like.” 

And the window would be shut severely, like a 
clattering protest of the glass against levity, after 
which they were quieter, went off to the arbor or 
elsewhere, and made crowns with laurel leaves 
and other dainty work, while the old man wove 
the spell of fairy lore. But that face would come 
to the high window again and again restlessly, as 
unable to summon resolution to descend and play 
with the child, yet jealous of another doing so; 
wondering what had become of them, looking 
longingly down on the garden, yet shuddering at 
thought of the noise they made. Then the stu- 
dent would descend, his hands clasped on a book 
behind his dressing-gown, eyes heavy with last 
night’s vigil, a staid and measured gait, but cor- 
dial outholding of the hand to his friend. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorresponpeEnr. ] 


A needy Viscountess.—A Measure of Precaution.— 
What comes of reading Novels.—A Milliner’s Bill. 
ET it not be imagined that all titled persons 
in England ride in their carriages and four, 
and have boxes in the grand tier at the opera. 
One Viscountess Kingsland, it seems, has been 
living on the interest of £1200 ever since her 
husband died in 1833, and has of late years not 
even received that revenue, on account of her 
trustee absconding with the capital. She is al- 
lowed 2s. 6d. a week as out-door relief from the 
parish of Lambeth, and earns as much more 
by her needle. Out of the Royal Bounty Fund 
£100 has just now been expended in the purchase 
of an annuity for this poor lady, which insures 
her twelve pounds a year. 
The suggestion of Sir Wilfrid Lawson respect- 
ing the possible commission of parricide by the 
Duke of Edinburgh has apparently produced its 
effect, for his Royal Highness is recalled from the 
Mediterranean. The statement that the boilers 
of his ship, the Sultan, are in need of repair is 
understood to be a mere pretext to prevent the 
Duke falling out—or falling in—with his wife’s 
relations. 
A Scotchman who murdered his sweetheart in- 
formed the circuit court before which he was 
tried the other day that he traced his crime to 
two causes—drinking whiskey and reading nov- 
els. The former no doubt conduced to it, but I 
think it rather hard upon our writers of fiction 
to be thus held up as encouragers of crime. The 
confession reminds me of the cause to which Al- 
derman Curtis, of Prince Regent celebrity (who 


mise. “I took a grape,” he said, “and felt it go 

cold to the pit of my stomach,” after which mor- 

tification set in. 

How few of my readers, upon perusing a cer- 

tain work of Thackeray’s, will now have any idea 

of whom he meant by Miss Lorrerbell! What a 

lesson it should teach our novelists not to embody 

in works that they hope will last for all time any 

butterfly of the hour! Even to us oldsters it does 

but serve to add a gleam of interest to a millinery 

case. Mrs. Thistlethwayte, who finds £500 a year 

—and, indeed, much more, since she owes £20,000 
for millinery—too small a sum to dress upon, was 

once the famous Laura Bell. The least said about 
her former life the better, but she made a great 
marriage, and was converted. She used to preach 
to “fallen women,” and to some very great men. 
The good Lord Shaftesbury believed in her, and 
so did Gladstone. But women always “ fought 
shy” of her, as they well might—her beauty, per- 
haps, was not, in their case, altogether in her fa- 
vor—and it seems to me the women were right. I 
can not believe in an evangelical female preacher 
who has been something very different in her time, 
and still spends $10,000 per ennum upon her at- 
tire. The law has decided that her husband is 
not responsible for debts of so outrageous a kind. 
He had limited her wardrobe expenses to £500 a 
year, and the milliners knew it. 

While our ritualists are content to squabble 
over the color of a vestment and the lighting of 
a candle, the sticklers for the spiritual law among 
the Jews give their controversial attention to real- 
ly important matters. One of their own organs 
describes Hebrew society as being “ convulsed” 
upon the grave question as to whether the law of 
Moses permits oysters to be eaten. Have they 
scales, or have they not scales? I wish this mat- 
ter could be settled at once, and decided in the 
negative; for in the mean time, while the scales 
are pending, I notice that the Jews do eat oysters, 
and indeed no one else has got the money to indulge 
in them. If the chief rabbi forbids the delicacy, 
there will be some chance, from the diminution 
in the demand, for the poor gentile to get an oc- 
casional half dozen. At present he has to put 
up with the humble whelk, equally sinful, and not 
nearly so succulent. If, on the other hand, the 
Jews obtain the desired permission, it will be ow- 
ing, it seems, to Dr. Darwin, who has almost con- 
vinced the learned rabbis that oysters are plants. 

All who, like myself, have been good in their 
youth, must remember to have read that famous 
tract against tobacco called “The Pipe-smoker’s 
Fate; or, the End of a Cigar.” A philanthropic 
society has just been started in Paris which has 
the “ ends of our cigars” for its raison d’étre ; in- 
stead of leaving them for the gamins to pick up 
at the doors of theatres and restaurants, and then 
to light again to the destruction of their consti- 
tutions, they have appointed emissaries for their 
collection, who sell the same to the florists and 
market-gardeners in the suburbs. This is econo- 
my with a vengeance, and surpasses all our dreams 
of the utilization of material. 

I am much of Sir George Cornwall Lewis’s 
opinion as to life and its amusements, and it is 
especially difficult to get me out any where after 
dinner. I can stand a great deal of “not seeing 
things,” if they can be only seen at night. How- 
ever, I did go to hear Mr. Brandram recite Shaks- 
peare at a private house the other evening. His 
performance is truly marvellous, and as you are 
certain to have him on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, I make no apology for referring to it. Pro- 
digious as is the effort of memory in such a feat 
(he never looks at note or book), this sinks into 
insignificance beside the instantaneous changes 
of tone, the never-forgotten assumptions of char- 
acter, and the astounding flexibility of voice and 
features. I found myself at one moment regret- 
ting that he did not make his appearance on the 
stage, and the next confessing to myself that it 
would be a mistake in him to do so, on acccount 
of the waste of power that it would involve. For 
Mr. Brandram is not only an excellent Malvolio 
(the play I saw him in was Twelfth Night), but an 
equally good Sir Toby Belch, and yet, strange to 
say, as good a Viola and a Maria. My only dis- 
appointment was that this accomplished perform- 
er has not youth upon his side. I had pictured 
to myself a man of thirty at most, and I am afraid 
he must be twice that age. It seems a pity, in- 
deed, that he did not discover his true vocation 
earlier. R. Keats, of London. 





“ CONJURED.” 


§ I sat at our open door, and smelled the mock- 
orange blossoms and roses with which our 
little old-fashioned town is sweet from mid-May 
to mid-June, a very queer old woman came down 
the street, feeling her way with a stick—an old 
colored woman, who stopped in front of me and 
pulled out a paper. 
“Are it missy, or are it de madam ?” she in- 
quired. 
Whereat I replied, equally ungrammatically, ac- 
cording to my lights: “It’s me, aunty—missy.” 
“De madam gib me dis de odder day”—taking 
up in her hand the skirt of a white garment she 
wore over a clean rusty black petticoat—“ an’ so 
I’s come to ax her ef she’d lemme hab a little 
change.” 
I failed to see the precise logic of this, but I 
recognized the garment in question as one that 
had been in use in our family only at night. At 
present it was “ adapted” as a polonaise, and was 
even looped here and there with a vague refer- 
ence to the prevailing style. 
“What do you want the change for, aunty?” I 
asked. 
She gave me a document setting forth that 
Cynthia Lane begged the ladies to help her to get 
to Baltimore to see the doctor. She wanted to 
raise three dollars and a half. 





notoriously died of overeating), ascribed his de- 


“ What is the matter with you, aunty ?” I asked, 
again. 


“My chile,” she said, coming nearer, and with 

a look of intense mystery on her old brown face 

—* my chile, ’s conjured.” 

Conviction was in her eye—literally her eye, 

for she had lost one. She had a queer, screwed- 

up face, one eye screwed up, her mouth pursed up, 

her forehead wrinkled. For the rest, she was as 

neat an old woman as I have ever seen. <A spot- 

less white kerchief was bound tightly over her 
head and brow; another, equally spotless, was laid 

over her shoulders, As I gradually ascertained, 

cleanliness was one of this old-woman’s most 
pronounced articles of faith. 

“Conjured!” I repeated. ‘“ Aunt Cynthia, that 
can’t be. There is no such thing in these days.” 
Instantly the old woman showed violent agita- 

tion. Her skinny hand trembled as she took back 
the paper and began to fold it up. Her voice 
shook too, as she said: 

“ Missy mustn’t say sech tings. She don’t know. 
I knows. I's had de misery in my head fur tree 
yers, an’ I’s wastin’ away to skin an’ bones; 
an’ I’s a lump behind my ears. All de doctors 
here has tried to cure me; but ’tain’t no use; dey 
can’t do it. But I knows dat ef I could see dat 
ar one in Baltimore, he could cure me. De chile 
don’t know how aunty suffer wid de roarin’ in my 
head. No peace fur me night an’ day.” 

“Wait,” Isaid. “Ill go and speak tomamma.” 
“Oh yes, Cynthia Lane,” mamma said. ‘“Con- 
jured ?” 

“ So she thinks.” 

“Which amounts to the same thing. Colored 
people are apt to have the fancy, and the only 
thing to be done is to humor them. Money to go 
to Baltimore? When she gets there I suppose 
this doctor will give her some wretched patent 
stuff; but if she fancies that it will do her good, 
it probably will. It is a pity she shouldn’t have 
the chance, poor old soul!” whereupon mamma 
walked out to the front-door steps to interview 
Aunt Cynthia. 

“Cynthia, what do you know of this doctor ?” 

“He’s de man, madam, as could cure me, ef I 
could see him. I knows it, madam.” 

“Then, Cynthia, I'll give you the money to go.” 
“ But, madam, dat war not my meanin’. I 
meant de ladies should gib me a quarter dis ar 
one, a quarter dat ar one.” 

“T want to be the one to put you in the way of 
being cured, Cynthia,” said mamma. “ Only mind 
you come to tell me when you get back.” 

“T sartinly is highly gratitude an’ thankful—I 
sartinly is. Ef I kin only onst git de spell off me, 
I'll do de work of de madam fur nuffin—de cook- 
in’ an’ de washin’ an’ de ironin’. I war raised by 
ladies, an’ I understan’s dare ways. De Lor’ bress 
you, madam !” 

And so she hobbled off, muttering to herself. 
The town’s children called her the old witch, by- 
the-way. It was no wonder. 

Several months later she came again, and ask- 
ed to see the madam. e mamma’s apolo- 
gies, who had a bad headache that day. 

“Sick, missy? I's sorry indeed—I sartinly is. 
Gib her my ’spec’s an’ compermints, missy, an’ 
tell her I wishes her health an’ happiness. De 
doctor in Baltimore had moved when I got dar, 
honey, an’ no pusson could tell me whar he be 
foun’. But de madam meant it fur de bes’ when 
she done gib me de money, an’ I tank her all de 
same, an’ I’s brought her some ob my clings. 
De madam allers say de clings dat grows in my 
yard hab a pertiklar fine quality flavor. Dar is 
a good half peck dar.” So saying, she handed 
me a basket of peaches, chiefly green ones, poor 
blind soul! 

After that she called quite constantly “fur a 
little change, or a little sunthin to eat, or any ole 
piece de madam or de missy might happen to 
hab to spare.” The last time she came, I remem- 
ber, she was even more respectable than usual, 
the crowning elegance of her toilette being a pair 
of gray cotton gloves that had been washed in 
streaks. Her visits suddenly came to an end; 
our servants told us they had heard she was very 
ill. I decided that I must go and look her up; 
so one afternoon I started on my quest, inquiring 
my way as I went, and being thus led on and on 
a mile or so out on the county road. 

I stopped at length at one of two adjoining 
shanties. A coal-black girl of fifteen was stead- 
ied against the door-post, square in front of whom 
leaned a second girl of half her size ; in front of 
number two, and half her size again, was a child— 
sex undetermined—in precisely the same position. 
All three were gazing steadily out into space. 
There was in the attitudes of these children a 
rigid immobility that was absolutely statuesque. 
And when half an hour later I came out from 
paying my visit to Cynthia, there they were still, 
that oddly composed group. I should say they 
had not twitched a muscle. “Children, have you 
been standing there ever since I wentin?” And 
they replied in chorus, apathetically, ‘We has, 
missy.” It was from them I learned that Cyn- 
thia Lane lived next door. 

Cynthia’s son, Marcellus Hall (why Hall I never 
gleaned—surnames are curiously bestowed among 
this race ; Cynthia had been the wife of but one 
husband), opened the door for me, presenting a 
military appearance in an ancient blue soldier’s 
overcoat. I found Cynthia herself in bed when 
I had groped my way up to the low room under 
the roof, where she lay, invested with a certain 
dignified composure, the white “ polonaise” hav- 
ing returned to its original duty. There was a 
blank look in her almost sightless eyes—the one 
had failed in sympathy with the other; but she 
recognized me as soon as I spoke. 

“Tt’s missy. De Lor’ reward her for comin’. 
Aunty won’t las’ much longer, onless my chile 
kin help me.” 

“T hope I can, Aunt Cynthia.” 

“Tt’s de spell, chile. It keeps a-goin’ roun’ 
an’ roun’ in my head, a-dustin’ an’ a-dustin’, till 
de dus’ comes out ob my ears an’ sifts troo ebery 
ting. Look at dese sheets, chile, and dis kerchief 





I looked closely, deceived for the moment, 
“ Aunt Cynthia, I see no dust.” 
She became excessively excited. Her voice 
shook, her hand trembled. “Oh yes, my baby, 
dere is dus’; an’ if you can’t help me, honey, I'll 
g on a-dustin’ an’ a-dustin’ ontil I all turns to 
us’.’ 
“What is it you want me to do, Aunt Cynthia ?” 
“T wants you to ’spatch to de woman as laid 
me under de spell. It war dis a-way. She bore 
me a gredge. She said I had tuk her washin’ 
away from her, which my ole mistis had gib it to 
me, bekase, she said, she liked my clar-starchin’ 
better’n her’n. So what does she do but she knits 
a stockin’, an’ she knits a charm into it, an’ den 
she puts it into my way when I is at de wash-tub, 
an’ I washes ob it ‘long ob my odder pieces, an’ de 
smell ob it goes up my nose, an’ I rubs it like 
into my skin, an’ so de spell got onto me.” 
“ But, Aunt Cynthia, indeed—” 
“My blessed chile! my chile, don’t say sech 
tings! Aunty know what she a-talkin’ about, an’ 
missy must not say any odder way. It goes roun’ 
an’ roun’ in my pore ole head, a-dustin’ an’ a-dust- 
in’ night an’ day. Jes you go to dat ar trunk in 
de corner; it full ob dus’. De dus’ sift troo eb- 
ery ting—sift troo all de close in de trunk. So 
thick it ar, chile, you could write yer name all ober 
ebery ting.” 
The trunk was in apple-pie order—not a speck 
of dust. The few garments that it contained 
were immaculately white. But I was beginning 
to understand that argument was worse than 
useless. ‘You were saying, Aunt Cynthia, that 
you wanted me to send a dispatch ; tell me about 
it.” 

“T want to ’spatch to Mary Ann Holliday. She 
live in Washington now. Jes you go to de office 
an’ ’spatch. An’ jes you wait dere ontil de an- 
swer come. ’Spatch to her what misery I is in. 
She is de one dat laid me under de spell. See 
what she say.” 

“ But Washington is a great city,Cynthia. The 
message would never reach her unless you could 
give me the street and number.” 

A long pause, restless and agitated. “TI reck- 
on missy are right. But ef you could ’spatch to 
her, dat sartinly would be de savin’ ob me.” 

My own impression was that she was sick unto 
death, not of dust, but of a cold on her lungs, and 
the next time I came I brought her medicine for 
that. She took the medicine, but still coughed on, 
and still the burden of her song was the horrible 
mill in her head that kept on grinding out dust 
by the binful. So through all the winter months 
she slowly died. She had all her life been a very 
cross old woman. She had quarrelled with and 
lived apart from her son and his wife, until now 
in her need she was compelled to submit to be 
cared for by them. She had quarrelled with her 
neighbors ; she was very ill-tempered even in her 
present extremity. She would scold her grand- 
children roundly if they staid in her room, and 
she would scold them just as roundly if they left 
her to herself. No doubt she led the whole fam- 
ily a life of it. And still she had a confused no- 
tion of the higher life—the life that expands 
through prayer. “I calls on Him,” she would 
say. “I lies here an’ I sez, ‘O Lord! Lord! Lord!’ 
I calls on Him night an’ day.” 

I came and went. Week by week her cough 
grew worse and worse. The doctor had been call- 
ed in; he could do nothing. And still the charm 
went on “a-grindin’ an’ a-grindin’ an’ a-dustin’ 
an’ a-dustin’.” 

“T’s fightin’ my way up sta’rs,” she told me, 
in her failing voice, the last time I saw her alive. 
She was very, very spent by this time. 

“Did missy eber see any pusson laid out?” 
she asked me presently, with immense difficulty— 
“any cullud pusson, I means. Would my baby 
be willin’ to come an’ look at aunty when I is 
prepared fur de grave, an’ see dat I is all decent 
an’ proper ?” 

For the life of me I could not keep back the 
tears, in spite of the fact that during all my 
knowledge of her she had been a wretched, suf- 
fering creature, and that now a blessed rest was 
approaching; nor could I steady my voice, as I 
answered that I would come and look at her 
when all was over. 

“T has a black silk my ole mistis gib me in de 
slavery days, dat war allers de envy an’ de jeal- 
ousy ob all de cullud people. I has kep’ it fur 
my berryin’ fur yers an’ yers. I has let out de 
hem, so dat it are long enuff to cober my feet 
when I is laid out; an’ I has a pair ob shoes an’ 
a pair ob stockin’s dat war neber on my feet. 
See dat dey puts ’em on me, my baby. Don’t let 
Marcellus’s wife keep ’em back.” 

Poor Marcellus’s wife had in her patient ox- 
like way been an angel of forbearance to Cyn- 
thia during her long illness. But Cynthia bore 
a grudge against her, as she appeared, in truth, 
to bear a grudge against all her kind, with the 
one exception of myself, whom she had singled 
out for her favor, originally for my mother’s sake. 
Cynthia had aspirations. I was of the superior 
race; I was white. She clung to me with a pa- 
thetic trust. “You an’ de Lor’ is de onliest 
frens I’s got,” she said, brokenly, when I came 
away that day. 

When I next saw her she was attired in the 
black gown that had been the envy and the jeal- 
ousy of all the colored people. Marcellus’s wife 
had shod the restless feet that would never more 
go up and down the little bay-side town asking 
alms of the white ladies, with the unused stock- 
ings and the shining morocco shoes. Her brown 
hands were crossed composedly. The lines of 
her rigid brown face were slightly relaxed. Its 
habitual decent white kerchief was bound about 
the poor head that was no longer “ a-grindin’ an’ 
a-dustin’.” 

Old Cynthia had escaned from the bondage of 
the spell of life. Where she was gone, had the 
pain ceased? were the blind eyes opened? was 
her understanding enlightened? had she found 





I has roun’ my head. All ober dus’.” 





out what it was that had distracted her so cruelly ? 
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Girls’ and Ladies’ Dresses, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Dress ror Giat rrom 7 To 9 YEARS 
otp. This pretty dress is of gray cashmere, with 
blue faille trimmings. The cashmere kilt-pleat- 
ed skirt is trimmed with a wide faille band, 
which also trims the cashmere jacket. Blue 
faille sash. Blue silk hat, with gray ribbons. 

Fig. 2.—Visrrine Dress. This elegant cham- 
ois-colored cachemire des Indes dress is cut in 
princesse shape, and closed on the side by a fly 
set under the embroidery that trims the front. 
A broad band of seal brown velvet simulates an 
over-skirt opening over a plastron tablier, and 
falling over a skirt. The dress is draped on the 
sides and slightly in the back. The pockets and 
front are ornamented with silk embroidery in 
several shades of Havana brown and maroon. 
Chamois silk bonnet, with white feather and tea- 
roses, 

Design for Cushion. 
See illustration on page 332. 


Tats design, of which the illustration shows a 
quarter section, is suitable for sofa cushions, 








Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt rrom 7 


tidies, etc. It is worked in cross stitch over can- 
vas on linen with colored cotten. The threads 
of the canvas are drawn out after finishing the 
embroidery. 


Designs for Sofa Cushions.—Cross 
Stitch Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 332. 

Fic. 1 shows a centre design and Fig. 2 a bor- 
der suitable for sofa or chair cushions. The 
embroidery is worked in cross stitch on canvas 
with zephyr worsted and filling silk in pale antique 
colors as given in the description of symbols. 

Border for Handkerchiefs.—Point 
Lace Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 833. 

To make this border transfer the design to 
linen, ran point lace braid along the outlines, 
turning it over on the corners and gathering it 
in the curves. The braids which meet are blind- 








stitched together with fine thread. Work the 
different lace stitches with fine thread, and the 
twisted bars to which the picots are joined, as 
shown by the illustration, and darn the cross fig- 
ures in point de reprise. The border is finished 
on the edge with picot braid, and is applied to a 
batiste foundation. 


Monogram.—Cross Stitch Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 333. 

Tuts monogram, which is suitable for trimming 
glove boxes, mouchoir cases, ete., is worked in 
cross stitch with worsted, silk, or beads in two dif- 
ferent colors on a foundation of white flannel or 
silk, or else on canvas, which should afterward 
be filled out with a contrasting color. 


Crochet Edgings for Lingerie, Figs. 
1 and 2, 


See illustrations on page 333. 

Turse edgings are worked with crochet cotton, 
No. 25. For the edging shown by Fig. 1 crochet 
as follows: * 24 ch. (chain stitch), 1 sl. (slip 
stitch) on the thirteenth of the 24 ch,, 15 se, (sin- 
gle crochet) on the 11 ch. closed in a ring, 1 sl. 





9 ch. with the corresponding stitches of the pre- 
ceding pattern figure, and fasten the p. above the 
latter to the next p. in the preceding pattern 
figure. 

The edging Fig. 2 is worked as follows: 1st 
round.— * Five times alternately 1 scallop con- 
sisting of 12 ch., going back on these take up 11 
st. (stitch), and work them off together, 1 ch., 
but finally, instead of 1 ch., work 1 sc. on the ch. 
before the last scallop; then four times alter- 
nately 1 scallop like the preceding one, 1 sc. on 
the ch. between the next two of the preceding 
scallops, working the last sc. on the first ch. in 
this round, from which 1 st. for the first scallop 
has already been taken up; then 7 ch., and re- 
peat from +, but in every repetition fasten the 
middle of the 11 ch. in the first 4 scallops to the 
corresponding st. of the last 4 scallops in the 
preceding pattern figure. 


India Cashmere Sacque, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 333. 

Tuts black cashmere sacque is lined with lus- 

tring, and trimmed with box-pleated lace three 

inches and three-quarters and an inch and a 
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on the first of these 15 se., 9 ch., 1 ste. (short 
treble crochet) on the third following sc., + 1 p. 
(picot, consisting of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the first 
of these), with 1 sc. catch the preceding stc., 1 
ste. on the next one of the 15 sc. worked previ- 
ously, and repeat twice from + ; then 12 ch., 1 
sl. on the first of these, 15 se, on the 12 ch. closed 
in a ring, 1 sl. on the first of these 15 se., 9 ch., 
1 ste. on the third following sc., + 1 p., with 1 se. 
catch the preceding stc., 1 ste. on the next st., 
and repeat seven times from the last +; then 
9 ch., 1 sl. on the last of the 15 se., 1 sl. on the 
next sl., 1 ste. on the next of the 15 se. worked 
first, + 1 p., with 1 sc. catch the preceding stc., 
1 stc. on the next sc., and repeat twice from the 
last +; then 9 ch., 1 se. on the fourteenth of 
the 15 sc., and repeat from *, but in every rep- 
etition from > , after the middle of the first 9 ch., 
work 1 sl, on the middle of the last 9 ch. in the 
preceding pattern figure, and in a similar manner 
join the 9 ch. in a straight direction above these 





quarter wide, and with loops of black satin rib- 
bon seven-eighths of an inch wide. Buttons and 
button-holes serve for closing. 


Infant’s Knitted and Crochet Bandage. 
See illustration on page 341. 

Tus bandage is worked with Estremadura cot- 
ton, No. 8, and with steel knitting-needles, cross- 
wise, all knit plain, and is bordered on the edge 
with a row of points crocheted with crochet cot- 
ton, No.20. The bandage has the advantage of 
being all knit plain with two threads (balls), 
while the design looks as if it were ribbed. Be- 
gin with a foundation of 5 st. (stitch), and knit 
the first round with the first thread and the 2d 
round with the second thread in the same direc- 
tion, turn the work, knit the 3d round with the 
first and the 4th round with the second thread, 
and so on; but from the 3d round on, in every 
round denoted by an uneven number, work for 
the widening 1 k. (knit plain), 1 p. (purled), and 








1 k. on the middle st., and besides this, from the 
53d round on narrow 1 st. at the beginning and 
end of each round denoted by an uneven num- 
ber, knitting off 2 st. together. Having in this 
manner worked the band to the requisite length, 
finish it separately in two parts, in order that the 
end may form a straight line, continuing the de- 
sign and narrowing 1 st. after turning at the be- 
ginning and end of each round, until all the st. 
have been used up. The row of points on the 
edge is crocheted as follows: 1st round.—Always 
alternately 1 sc. (single crochet) on the edge st. 
of the next 2 rounds, appearing knit plain on this 
side, 3 ch. (chain stitch); finally, 1 slip stitch on 
the first sc. in this round. 2d round.—Always 
alternately 5 double crochet on the next 8 ch. in 
the preceding round, 1 se. on the upper veins of 
the next se. 


Infant’s Embroidered Bandage. 
See illustration on page 341. ‘ 
Tis bandage is made of white flannel, and 
is embroidered in point Russe stitch with red 
worsted in such a manner that the work looks 
alike on both sides. The edge is bordered with 














Dress. 


two crocheted rounds worked with red worsted. 
Cut of fine white flannel one piece sixty inches 
long and three inches and a half wide, and cut it 
pointed on one end. For the embroidered bor- 
der, to facilitate the work, make the line of em- 
broidery with points, for which purpose use a 
strip of jardiniére canvas, and mark the holes at 
regular intervals on the flannel with a colored 
pencil. Then work the outer row of points, tak- 
ing one stitch on the upper side and one stitch 
on the under side, and with a second thread fill 
the stitches which were passed over in the same 
manner. In the second row of points, which is 
worked similarly, form the small three-cornered 
figures, Border the band with two crochet 
rounds, in the first of which work on the edge of 
the bandage always alternately 1 se. (single cro- 
chet), 2 ch. (chain stitch), passing over a corre- 
sponding interval with the latter. 2d round.— 
1 sc. on the next 2 ch. in the preceding round, 
1 ch., six times alternately 1 de. (double crochet), 
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1 ch. on the second following 2 ch.; then 1 sc. 
on the second following 2 ch., and repeat from 
»*. On the pointed end of the bandage sew two 


linen tapes each twenty-four inches long. 


Mourning Bonnets, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1—Btack Crare Bonner. 


The crown 


and drooping brim of this bonnet are covered 


with folds of black crape. The 
seam made by setting on these 
folds is covered with a pleated 
strip of crape eight inches wide, 
which extends and forms strings, 
that are hemmed all around. The 
trimming for the bonnet consists 
of loops and ends of crape and a 
spray of black berries with leaves. 
A erape ruche forms the inside 
trimming. 

Fig. 2.—Biack Crare Bonner. 
The crown of this bonnet is high 
in front and drooping in the back. 
The brim is bent in a Marie Stu- 
art point in front, as seen in the 
illustration. Folds of black crape 
edged with black beads are set in- 
side the brim. The crown is cov- 
ered smoothly with four layers of 
crape, and is encircled with folds 
of the same material. A double 
bow of black crape, the knot of 
which is trimmed with black 
beads, is set on the front. The 
back is trimmed with loops of 
crape held by a band of the same 
material. Crape scarf. 


Cashmere Mourning Dress, 
Fig. 1. 


Tue skirt is trimmed in the 
middle of the front with a strip 
of crape and on the bottom of the 
front and side breadths with two 
pleated cashmere ruffles. The 
back breadths of the skirt are laid 
in side pleats. The trimming for 
the long sacque with vest fronts 
consists of pockets and folds of 
crape and bombazine buttons. 
Crape bonnet, with veil of the 
same material. 


Inrant’s Kyirrep anp CrocuetT BanpaGE. 


Short Princesse Dress with 
Scarf, Fig. 2. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


HE grace and simplicity of the short 

princesse dress commend it at a glance. 
The whole garment is put on in one piece— 
a dress for which correspondents have long 
been asking—and yet the effect is not too 
plain and scant. Such costumes are being 
made in Paris, and called Exposition suits. 
They will be put on for breakfast dresses 
at the hotels, and worn all day by visitors to 
the Exposition. The original from which 
the picture was made is a mourning dress 
of black serge, with a trimming of crape 
down the front, Other suits for ladies in 
colors are made by this pattern of de bége, 
flannel, cloth, serge, camel’s-hair, alpaca, and 
the various wool goods used for summer, 
for travelling, and for country wear. If 
more ornament is desired, a deep kilt-pleat- 
ing is set in under the scarf, and covering 
the bottom of the dress. Calico, cambric, 
percale, piqué, and linen dresses are also 
made by this pattern. In some instances 
the bottom of the dress is scalloped and 
bound with white tape, and other. wash 
dresses are merely hemmed and bound. 
The scarf may be omitted on plain calico 
Very dressy toilettes for very 
young ladies are made of sheer white or- 
gandy over pink or blue silk, with a silk 
scarf and a pleated flounce edged with Va- 
lenciennes lace. 


dresses, 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN 
OF SHORT PRINCESSE DRESS WITH 
SCARF. 

Suort Princesse Dress wits Scarr.—This 
pattern is in eight pieces—front, back, side 
body for the back, side body for front, trim- 
ming, sleeve, collar, and scarf. The front is 
fitted by two darts and a side body on each 
side. A trimming is set in from the neck 
so as to form a plastron in front. The 
back is adjusted to the figure by a middle 
seam and a side body seam commencing in 
each armhole. An extra width is cut on 
the three latter seams, and laid in a box 
pleat on the under side of each seam, thus 
forming three box pleats across the back. 
When cutting place the front and the 
straight edge of the extra widths of the 
back and side body on the edge of the goods. 
The trimming is placed on a fold of the 
goods. Close the seams by the notches and 
perforations. Join the seams of the extra 
widths, and close the front from the hem 
down. Take up the darts in front, and turn 
the hem as notched. Sew on the trimming 
by meeting the perforations. The right side 
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Fig. 1.—Biack Craps Boyer. Fig. 2.—Biack Crape Boyne. 
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Fig. 1.—CasuMerE Movurnine 
CosTUME. 


Fig. 2.—Suorr Princesse Dress with Scarr.—WitH 
Cur Parer Parrery. 


(Cut Paper Patterns of the Short Princesse Dress with Scarf, Fig. 2, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 


46 Inches Bust Measure, sent by Mail, Prepaid, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 
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is sewed to the dress. The left side closes with 
buttons and button-holes. 
left side denote where to cut the button-holes and 
sew on the buttons, placing a corresponding num- 
ber of buttons on the right side. 
straight down the front with buttons and holes, 
or else with hooks and eyes under the trimming. 
When sewing in the sleeve place the long seam 


The perforations on the 


Close the dress 


to the notch in the back fart, 
and the short one to that in the 
front part of the armhole, and 
hold the sleeve toward you when 
sewing. Cut the standing collar 
bias, and join to the neck by meet- 
ing the notches. Cut the scarf 
with the end indicated bya single 
perforation lengthwise on a fold 
of the goods ; the notches at each 
end show where to turn a hem. 
Make seven upturned pleats in 
the scarf, meeting two perfora- 
tions for each pleat, and sew to 
the front side form in the line of 
perforations ; then place the two 
perforations evenly together, and 
the cluster of three meeting three 
in the back below the middle 
seam, and fasten. The scarf is 
then caught up, and one end 
thrown over the other, forming 
long ends. An outlet of an inch 
is allowed for shoulder and under- 
arm seams, and a quarter of an 
inch for all others. 

Quantity of material, single 
width, for a person of medium 
size, 10 yards. 

For scarf, 2% yards. 





MODERN JAPAN. 
MONG the many points of 
difference which separate 
the Chinese and Japanese, one of 
the most striking is that the for- 
mer (alone, I believe, among 
Asiastic races) make use of chairs, 
which are conspicuous articles of 
furniture in every respectable 
Chinese house, but were unknown 
in Japan until within the last few 


InranT’s EMBROIDERED BanDAGE. 


years. However far a Chinaman may go 
in modifying his habits conformably with 
foreign fashions, he always clings to his 
pigtail, and except among prisoners I have 
never seen a Chinaman of any class minus 
that ornamental appendage. A Japanese, 
on the other hand, indicates his political 
proclivities by the mode in which he wears 
his hair, and may be recognized as an im- 
perialist, a feudalist, or a radical by his 
top-knot, his shaven temples, or his close- 
cropped head. The orthodox Samurai fash- 
ion is still in high favor, with the front 
part of the head shaved, a small short queue 
worn as a sort of crest, and all traces of a 
beard carefully removed. A native gen- 
tleman, who had adopted the coiffure of 
Young Japan, assured me that the growth 
of his mustache, small as it was, had 
greatly increased his travelling expenses: 
“They treat me now as if I were a for- 
eigner.” 

Feminine dress and fashions in Japan 
are quite distinct from those of China; the 
barbarous custom of crushing the foot is 
unknown (as also are high-heeled boots), 
and small, well-shaped hands and feet are 
characteristic of Japanese women. They 
continue, however, to blacken their teeth 
and shave their eyebrows when they mar- 
ry, although the present Empress has set 
her face against these time-honored ob- 
servances. The Japanese in general affect 
a simple style of dress, without gaudy col- 
ors or ostentatious ornaments ; except for 
fastening up their hair, even women wear 
no jewelry, and do not, like their Aryan 
sisters, pierce the cartilage of nose or ears 
in order to insert metallic rings. Japan 
seems to be a country where men never 
lose their temper, where women and chil- 
dren are always treated with gentleness, 
where common laborers bow and beg par- 
don of each other if they happen to jostle 
accidentally, where popular sports do not 
inflict suffering upon the lower animals, 
where a paper screen is a sufficient protee- 
tion against all intrusion, even that of 
burglars, and where cleanliness takes such 
a high rank among social virtues as to be 
sarried almost to a ludicrous excess. 

Japanese manners are certainly very dif- 
ferent from our own; but even according 
to such a standard as is generally accepted 
among us, the Japanese are a thoroughly 
well-bred people. And “manners are not 
idle:’’ urbanity, gentleness, and considera- 
tion for others are not mere superficial 
qualities ; when such national characteris- 
tics are found combined with courage, en- 
ergy, and intellect, they may surely be ac- 
cepted as evidence of an advanced civiliza- 
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tion. Foreigners, after living in the interior of 
Japan for a considerable time, on returning into 
“civilized society,” have even stated that the 
manners of their own countrymen appear to 
them vulgar and almost brutal, accustomed as 
they have become to a courtesy singularly free 
from servile or mercenary considerations. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Newa P.—The embroidery is put on the rough side 
of Canton flannel.—“‘ Mizpah” signifies remembrance. 

F. E. R.—Beige-coiored, gray, dark blue, or green 
woolens plainly twilled are suitable for kilt dresses ; 
basket cloths and bourettes are also made up in this 
way, and the modistes make plaid woolens, small 
checks of blue or black or brown with white, by the 
same pattern. Gray batistes, blue linens, and white 
cross-barred muslins are in the same fashion, trimmed 
with torchon insertion and lace. 

Enoutsu Anna.—You had better remit to us by a 
post-office order. 

A. B. C.—We have no personal knowledge of the 
article in question. We can recommend nothing more 
than the recipes found in the Ugly Girl Papers. 

H. M. W.—Make your black grenadine dress by pat- 
tern of French Coat illustrated in Bazar No. 16, Vol. 
XL. Use satin for the vest. If you like variety, you 
might also have a brocaded silk vest of cream and 
beige-color, or else one of striped silk, or of white mus- 
lin over colored silk. If this style does not suit you, 
read the New York Fashions of Bazar No. 17, Vol. XL, 
for other designs. . 4 

M. D.—Get plain black silk for a vest, sleeves, and 
flounces of your black and white checked silk, and 
make it by pattern of the French Coat shown in Bazar 
No. 16, Vol. XI. Get black and white pearl, metal, or 
flat ivory buttons. 

Q. H. R.—Get some plain brown silk for an apron 
front, and use the brocade you have for a princesse 
polonaise with basque front, like that illustrated in 
Bazar No. 18, Vol. X1. 

De.t.—Your dark blue brocade is stylish and suita- 
ble for you now, not only for the house, but for the 
street, and for day wear. Get plain blue silk or satin 
for a vest, and perhaps a pleated apron, and use the 
brocade for a French coat like that illustrated in Ba- 
zar No. 16, Vol. XL. 

M. R.—Make the pink organdy with a square-necked 
basque, belted in front, postilion back, elbow sleeves. 
Line the basque throughout with the same pink or- 
gandy as is used for the dress, but do not line the 
sleeves. Put knife-pleating of the organdy or of white 
lace around the neck and sleeves. Have a demi-train- 
ed skirt trimmed with three or four pleatings, and a 
draped apron over-skirt which is quite short in front, 
with softly looped folds behind. Bows of black velvet 
or of white ribbon, with a belt to match, will add to 
the effect ; or, if you are fair, have bows of pale blue 
and pale pink ribbon mixed together. 





THE ART OF PROLONGING LIFE. 

Peopte generally desire long life and good 
health. Sickness and premature death are al- 
most always due to violations of the laws that 
govern our physical being, and of which the 
masses are ignorant. If men knew better they 
would do better; but how can they avoid an evil 
that they know not of ? While efforts are made 
through the public schools to give each child a 
so-called common English education, yet the chil- 
dren are permitted to grow up and enter upon 
the responsible duties of active life, profoundly 
ignorant of the structure of their own bodies, 
and the laws of physical being upon which their 
health and lives depend. They are sent to school 
and crammed with arithmetic, grammar, and ge- 
ography, by teachers who, in many instances, have 
never studied physiology and hygiene. They are 
taught to locate the mountains and trace the riv- 
ers of foreign countries, but are never taught to 
locate the vital organs and glands of their own 
bodies, or trace the veins, arteries, and nerves in 
their various ramifications. They are instructed in 
the flow of the tides, and the course of the ocean 
currents, and the philosophy of winds and storms ; 
but they have no correct conception of the rela- 
tive effects upon their health of breathing pure 
or impure air, nor has their attention ever been 
called to the importance of keeping their bodies 
clean and healthy by regular bathing. The crim- 
inality of such neglect in teaching becomes appar- 
ent when we consider that the masses, ignorantly 
violating the laws of health, bring upon them- 
selves sickness, suffering, and death, that might 
otherwise be avoided. In this condition of things 
we welcome into being any work that is calcu- 
lated to impart to the masses a knowledge of the 
structure of their own bodies, the laws of health, 
and the importance of observing those laws. We 
find Dr. Pierce’s Common-Sense Medical Adviser 
to be just such a work. It is physiological and 
pathological, and the major part of it should be 
converted into a text-book for the use of com- 
mon schools. Its careful study will enable the 
healthy to preserve their health, and the sickly 
to regain health. Every parent should read it, 
and as their children become of proper age in- 
struct them in the all-important truths it contains. 
Were this done, much suffering and premature 
death would be prevented, and many a youth 
saved from a life of shame and licentiousness. 
The book contains nearly one thousand pages, is 
profusely illustrated with colored plates and wood- 
engravings, and can be had by addressing R. V. 
Pierce, M. D., World’s Dispensary and Invalids’ 
Hotel, Buffalo, N.Y. Price, post-paid, $1 50.— 
United Brethren Aid Journal. 





Sanatoea Sratnes 1x Wuvrer.—Dra. Strong’s Reme- 


dia) Institate has Turkish, Russian, Hydropathic, and | 


ermal Baths, Equalizer, and many other fa- 
cilities for treating Nervous, Lung, Female, and other 
diseases. Send for Circular.—({Com.) 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The Socicty of Decorative Art, 








SOZODONT is a delicate Aromatic Dentifrice, 
and should be used by every person who values 
a sound set of teeth. It imparts a delightful 
fragrance to the Breath, and prevents the gums 
from becoming soft and spongy. Eminent Dent- 
ists and Physicians both in America and Europe 
have endorsed it. Sold by Druggists every- 


where. 


THAS, 


FINEST QUALITIES DIRECT FROM GROWERS. 
1 Ib. Package by Mail on receipt of $1 00. 
Discounts to Large Consumers. 
CHOICE JAPANESE GOODS 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
MOMOTARO SATO & CO., 


FOOD CURE 


TRADE MARK 


THE BLANCHARD BLOOD & NERVE FOOD, 


Every quart of which contains the vital nutritive quali- 
ties in one bushel of wheat, in liquid form, extracted 














without fermentation — thus retaining the natural 
vitalized condition — will relieve all debility of the 
NERVOUS SYSTEM AND GESTIVE 


ORGANS. Single bottle sent express prepaid, on 


receipt of $1 00. 
Recommended by 
Dr. EGBERT GUERNSEY, 18 West 23d St., New York. 
Dr. J. ROBIE WOOD, 64 West 17th St., New York. 
Dr. E. SUTTON SMITH, Irving Place, New York. 
Prof. C. 8S. LOZIER, 234 West 14th St., New York, 
and others. Circulars sent free. Sold by Druggists. 
BLANCHARD FOOD CURE COMPANY, 
27 Union Square, New York. 
t@™ A lady physician in attendance. 


LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S 


FINE SHOES. 
J. J. CONNER, 


311 6th Ave., bet. 19th & 20th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 
R. WIENER, Manufacturer of 


Ostrich Feathers. 


295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts., N. ¥. 


ART EMBROIDERY 


Cannot be properly done without our new line of 
colors in EMBROIDERY SILK, made specially for 
the purpose. Send 8 cents for Sample Cards. Trade 
supplied by BENTLEY BROS., 

102 Walker Street, N. Y. 


95 ELEGANT Cards, (25 styles) or 40 Fine Mixed, 

with name 10c. Helen Read & Co.,New Haven,Ct. 

RENCH Stamping Patterns. F. Banovrgav, 

removed to 874 Bowery, N. ¥. Send for Circular, 

5 MIXED CARDS in fancy case, name in gold, 
10 cts. GLOBE CARD CO., Northford, Conn. 




















L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 
HUMAN HAIR 
AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 


The Finest Stock of HUMAN HAIR and FABRICS 
ever exhibited, for which Gold and Silver Medals were 
awarded to us. 

The Largest and only Leading House in the country. 
The MERCEDES COIFFURE, 
formed with our newly invented Marie Antoi- 
nette Switch, very ionable and stylish, at $6, $3, 

$10, $12, $15, and upward. 

The Eugenie Scalpette, or Coiffure de 
Coquetterie, very stylish and self-adjustable, al- 
ways walt, and will not rip or tear, at $3, $4, $5, and 
upward, 

A magnificent assortment of SWITCHES, CURLS, 
INVISIBLE. FRONTS for young and old, COIF- 
FURES, the latest Parisian styles, at prices to suit all, 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

The Finest Quality, Genuine Colors, lower than any 
other House. 

Invisible Human Hair Nets for the Front 
Hair, the largest and best made, 20c. each ; $2 per dozen. 

Combings made up in the most approved man- 
ner, roots all one way. Hair taken in exchange. 

Advice given by a French artist how to arrange 
the hair most becomingly, free of c 
— ee and Beautifying Rooms on the prem- 


A complete Assortment of the choicest 


BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 
Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, the Great 


Magic utifier for the Complexion, imparts a brill- 
iant transparency, removes tan, f imples, and 
all skin blemishes. Warranted to ess, A Spe- 


cialty. $1 per Box. 

F. Coudray’s “ AURORA, OR GOLDEN FLUID,” 
for beg dark color of hair a fine golden 
Blonde. $1 25 and $2 00 per Bottle. 

F. Condray’s celebrated VEGETABLE VELOU- 
TINE FACE POWDER. $1 per Box. 

F.C celebrated INDELIBLE VEGETABLE 

ROUGE, $2 and $1 50 per Bottle. 

"the Wonderful Instantaneous 


Brown, warranted to be harmless. 

Sor new. 
give the hair a beautiful golden brown—all the fash- 
on in Europe now. Warranted to be ha 


parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C. O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense, 


LACE SHADES 


For windows, which are now so fashionable, are a re- 
markable combination of —— and utility, and it 
is a curious fact that age and wear add to their rich- 
ness. Those manufactured by 
J. C. WEMPLE & CO., 444 anv 446 PEARL ST., 
NEW YORK, 

Are not only very superior to the imported in appear- 
ance, but in utility, as they do not require an- 
other shade behind them to exclude the light. 

Their stock of plain and ornamental Gold Band 
Shades is the largest and most varied in the world. 








NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 





hold articles, thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 


P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


6 DECALCOMANIE or TRANSFER PICTURES, 
or Jar Pictures, 10¢.—all postpaid. 








10¢. ; 60 Scra 
J.W. FRIZZELL, 478 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 











SI AVA 





nervous: 


the properties of a tonic, a gentle purgative, a b 
general regulator is absolutely necessary in all 
are coming to the conciusion that 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Is precisely such a preparation. Within the past sa thousands of families 
Vs have adopted it as a household Remedy—discarding ad 
y previously taken and administered to their children. In general de ity, 
liver complaint, constipation, indigestion, rheumatism, and fe- 

vers, it is indeed a marvellous medicine. Sold by all druggists. 


The Greatest Strike Rah perenne peer the sick are striking against 
metallic medicines and powerful v le 
strong in the belief that a Constitutional Invi 


poisons. Everywhere they are 

3 preparation unitin: 
ood depurent, a sedative, an 
diseases. Everywhere they 


all the drugs they h 
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PHILADELPHIA 














THE HAIR is Rendered Soft and Plia- 
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‘timely use of Dr. Jayne’s Hair Tonic. Being a 


good dressing for the hair, and an excellent tonic for the 





THE PRESIDENT LAWN MOWER. 






The most beautiful and perfect Mower ever offered. 
Eight sizes for hand use, at prices from $10 up- 
wards. Acknowledged in Europe and the United 
States to be the Lawn Mower par excellence, Easily 
operated, noiseless, and for beauty and evenness of 
work it cannot be excelled. We warrant every ma- 
chine. Don’t buy any other till you see this Mower. 
A splendid assortment always on hand. 


CARR & HOBSON, 
47 Cliff Street, New York. 
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ANTI-FAT 


The GREAT REMEDY for 


SCORPULENCE. 


—_—_—_—— 
ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT 

is purely vegetable and perfectly harmless. It acts 
u Lan the food in the stomach, preventing its bein; 
converted into fat. Taken in accordance with di- 
rections, it will reduce a fat five 
pou: per 

“Corpulence is not only a disease ftself, but the 
harbinger of others.” So wrote Hippocrates two 
thousand years ago, and what was true then is none 

a 


Sold by a sts, or sent, express, upon re- 
C s' 
Ceipt of ; gragelste, oF sent slo Address, 
BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., 
Proprietors, Buffalo, N.¥ 


LACE PATTERNS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Price 25c. 
The Illustrated Book of Patterns of an extensive as- 
sortment of Tie Ends, Parasol Covers, Fichus, 
Collars, Cuffs, Lace Strips, Necklaces, Head-D 
Lamnbrequina, Tidies, &c., &c., of the Newest and most 
Fashionable Styles. Also showing the Quantity of 
Material required for each Design, Cost, &c. 

Mme. GURNEY & CO., 
P.O. Box 3527. 711 Broadway, N. ¥. 











Crape Refinished by Shriver’s Patent Process. 
Old vee no matter how a in appearance, 
restored to 


its original lustre; is rendered odor- 
leas, and made to withstand dampness or sea air. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. SHRIVER 
& CO., 849 Broadway, N.Y. (Domestic Building). 





~~ BEFORE BUYING OR RENTING A 
CABINET OR PARLOR ORGAN 


Be sure to send for our LATEST Caratoave and 
Creoutars with NEW STYLES, REDUCED PRiocgs, and 
much information. Sent Fre. MASON & HAMLIN 
ORGAN CO., Boston, New York, or Chicago. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only wateliing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 88th St., N. Y. 


World’s ONLY Manufacturer of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 
Exclusively. All Styles and Sizes for 
AEN Invalids’ and Cripples’ 
HPS Self-propulsion by means of hands 
0) —, in and out-doors. Comfort, du- 
ey) rability and ease of movement wn- 
Vs — . Patentee and Maker of the 
: “Rolling Chairs” pushed about at the 
Centennial. Send stamp for Ill’ Consiogne and mention 
Harper's w. Henruert S. Saurrn, 32 Platt St., N.Y. 


HEAP EXCURSION TO EUROPE 
AND PARIS EXPOSITION. — Oppor- 
tunity for a few ladies or youths to join a select party, 
under special charge of a married gentleman of large 
experience in foreign travel. Address (with intro- 
ductory note from pastor) 
ev. P. E. RECTOR, Rupert, Pa. 


EVERYTHING ™ ™ GARDEN, 
Seeds, Plants, Roots, Implements, etc. 
ot pam Sa ones eae 
PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
1 35 Cortlandt St pe 


~HONITON AND POINT-LACE BRAIDS. 


Just received a large Importation. Send 8c. for 
Illustrated Catalogue and Sample List. 
Mme. GURNEY & CO., 711 Broadway, N. Y. 


OTTERY DECORATION.—Full and Complete In- 
structions, with Illustrations. Desiens and Instrvo- 
tions for Drooratine Porrery. Any one can learn, 
Price in Cloth, $1.00 ; Paper, 50c. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price, by 8. W. Tirton & Co., Pubs., Boston, Mass, 


5 Perfumed Mixed Cai 
10c. GROVE CARD 





































name in crimson on jet, 
., E. Wallingford, Conn, 





Mixed Cards, with name in case,18c. 40 10, 
50 Agent's outfit,10c. Electro Card Co Northtord, 


Ct. 
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LADIES 


RESIDING OUT OF THE CITY, WHO ARE DE- 
SIROUS OF BEING ABLE TO PURCHASE THE 
LATEST STYLES AND FINEST CLASS OF FANCY 
DRY GOODS, at the VERY LOWEST PRICES, CAN 
ENJOY THE SAME FACILITIES AS THOSE LIV- 
ING IN NEW YORK BY SENDING FOR THE 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE OF 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave, and 23d St., N. Y,, 


LEADING IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS OF 


FANCY DRY GOODS. 
148 PAGES OF 
DESCRIPTIONS AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Comprising all their numerous Departments. 

A SINGLE TRIAL ORDER 


WILL CONVINCE PARTIES LIVING OUT OF 
NEW YORK of the MANY ADVANTAGES THEY 
WILL POSSESS IN ORDERING FROM THEM. 





Immediate and Prompt Attention to all 
Orders and Inquiries. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. and 23d Street, New York, 


ARISIAN 


FLOWER CO. 
IMPORTERS. 


Rich French Flowers, Fancy and Ostrich Feathers 
and Feather Trimmings, B Appointments and 
Veils, Floral Garnitures for Ball and Evening Costumes, 
and Mourning Flowers in the most recherché Designs. 


) “Arranged to Order.” 


JARDINIERES, VASES, AND BASKETS (filled 

with beautiful tropical Leaf Plants and Bouquets, “a 

cialty.” To the trade and institutions a discount. 
rders by mail receive special care. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


THE “ARTIFICIAL FLOWER GUIDE, m 
A SEMI-ANNUAL MAGAZINE, 


Finely Illustrated, containing 48 pages, highly inter- 
esting reading-matter on the 


TOILETTE 
ARTIFICIAL FLOWER DECORATION. 


Also, Catalogue and Price-List of the Latest Novelties. 
For sale by newsdealers genemally. or sent, postpaid, 
upon receipt of 20 cents, by address: 
THE PARISIA FLow ey? 
28 East 14th St., 4 doors west of Gainer Place, N N.Y. 
9 Rue de Clery, Paris. I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 


Waller & McSorley, 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, N. Y., 


Have the newest and best selected stock of Dry Goods 
to be found in the City. 
DRESS GOODS. 
1000 Pieces all-wool Beiges, gray and brown mixed, 
40 nats at 50c. and 60c.; worth T5c. and 80c. 

2000 Pieces twilled Beige, a and brown mixed, at 
16c.; recently sold for Beautiful goods for 
ae 

500 Pieces Bunting in all the desirable shades, at 
from 20c. to $1 00 per yard. The same goods were 
selling last year at 50 per cent. more. 

All the Novelties Bourettes, Damassés, Mate- 
lassé, &c., &c., at encocdinghy low prices, 
SILKS, SILKS, 
All the best makes of Black Silks at from 49c. to 
on per yard. 
Full assortment < Colored Silks at from 68c. to 
$2 50 and $3 00 pe 
a Striped and Checked Silks at from 50c, to 
You 7 will find our Silks as cheap, and in many in- 
— much cheaper, than anyth’ ng you see adver- 
of the same qualit Bent 














t Ladies’ and Gents’ Underwear a specialty. 


Send for our new Spring 1 and Summer pen 
that is mailed free on application, and compare pr 
and quality, 





WALLER & McSORLEY, 
245 Grand Street, near Bowery, New York, 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


We are now prepared to show and receive orders for 
our Spring Importation of rich novelties in Black Silk 
Fringes and Gimps, yr and beaded in jet, Are-en= 
Ciel, Clair de Lune, and Tinsel, with but- 
tons to correspond ; together with a ve —_ lete 
Stock of Plain and "Fancy Pearl, Shell, etal, 
and other desirable buttons. Plain and Fancy Braids 
in a variety of new pare for Suit trimming. Col- 
ored Fringes in Silk or Worsted made to order to 
match shades, with buttons to match. 
samples of fringe please state price. Orders b 
will receive prompt attention. NO CATALOGUES. 

P. 8. — Wholesale Department, second and third 
floors. We make specialties of Dress Trimmings and 
Buttons, Neck Wear and Fancy Ribbons. 


E, A. MORRISON, 


Bet. 19th & 20th Sts. 893 Broadway, n. Y. 
Honiton and Point Lace Braids, 


Send 8c. for 48-page Illustrated Catalogne and Trade 
Price-List. BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker St., N. ¥. 


25 $a yg 25 styles, 10c. ; or, 20 Chromo Cards, 
with name. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 





In — 
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NOVELTIES. 
A 
oO 0 
OVO 





BOYS’ SUITS. 
MILLINERY. 
oO Fanoy Goons. 
C5  nosiery. 
o “Laces. 








Kighth Avenue 


| Eighth Avenue 
> AND 





Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 
or o* 


JONES 











SHOES. oO SILKS. 
RIBBONS. ~O o CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR0 OQ” DOMESTICS. 
vpnoistery. “o A_O CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. AV Housetartsing Gs Goods. 





Spring and ‘Summer Goods now 
opening. Great variety and bargains 
throughout the house. All Orders will 
receive prompt attention. Samples and 
Catalogues sent free. 

JONES, 8th Ave., corner 19th St. 


KEYES, | 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., XY ° 


—_— 


GREAT JOB IN CLOAKS AND SUITS, 

Just purchased at less than manufacturers’ cost: 

One lot Handsome Light Cloth Cloaks at $2 75; 
worth $4. 

One lot Fine Diagonal Cloth Cloaks at $4; worth $7. 

One lot Silk-Trimmed Cloaks at $5; worth $8. 

Also, Fichus, Mantelets, Dolman Wraps, &c., at $6, 
$8, $10, $12, $14. All the ‘above are 8 ng Cloaks of 
the latest designs, and cannot be duplicated in price. 

SUITS. 

Also great inducements in Suits. 

Handsome Suits at $4, $5, $6, $3, $10. 

Silk-Trimmed Suite at $13, $14, $16, $18, $20 up. 

Bourette Suits at * . o a ete $20. 

Imported Suits at $18, ~*- $00, ‘0, $50 up. 

Summer Silk Suits at oo 'eb0, bit 

Silk Suits at $40, $50, $75, up to $190, 

Misses’ Suits in great variety. 

Boys’ Cassimere Suits at lowest prices. 

Kilt Suits in Pique very cheap. 

Infants’ Underwear very low. 

Slips, Pique Robes, &c. 

ny at 56c., 65c., — $1, $1 25. 

Cambric Suite at $2 50, $3 up. 

Great bargains in Silks, Dress Goods, eo 
Linens, ery Goods, Ladies’ Underwear, Shoes, &c. 

Send for Catalogues. 


SILKS! NOVELTIES !! 


RODGERS & ORR BROS, 


183, 185, 187 8th Ave., 


19TH AND 20TH STREETS, N.Y. 











Special and attractive novelties in Silks, Dress Goods, 
Suits, and Underwear. 

Having purchased for Cash 1500 pieces Silks, Striped, 
a and Black, we will offer the most Com- 

Assortment at "extraordinary low prices. 
Rare any Silk, New Colors, 75c. ; former price 95c. 
15e P — Colored Satin Face, worrunted to Wear and 
rack, 99c. ; last week’s price $1 25. 

175 Sener Guinet' 's Black Silk, 99c., $1 25, $1 45; last 
week’s prices, $1 25, $1 50, $1 1. 

Summer Silks 50c. up. 

Kid oo Laces, Scarfs, Torchon Laces, Embroid- 
eries, Notions, Corsets, Underwear, and Ladies’ and 
Gent’s Hosiery and Furnishing Goods at very at- 
tractive and popular prices. 

. SUITS. 

Ladies’ Silk Suits, $17 50 to $125. 

Travelling and Sea-side Costumes, Richly Trimmed, 
only $6 50 to $15. 

Copies of Imported Novelties. 

MILLINERY. 

Trimmed Round Hats and Bonnets, from $2 87 to 
$15 00. Finest and best materials by our French 
milliners. 

1500 dozen Finest French Chip Hats, $1 49; any color; 
good value for $3 00—a special bargain. 

Best Milan Hats and Bonnets, only 75c., 85c., 95¢.— 
finest imported. 

Flowers, Feathers; Silks, 50c. per yard; Satina, 49c. 
the yard up. 

Our Wholesale Department is now replete. Orders 
from milliners solicited. 

Lace Curtains. 

Housekeeping Goods are all reduced. 

Towels, T5c. the Dozen up. 

Napkins, 90c. the Dozen up. 


Orders solicited from all parts. 

Goods sent C. O. D., or on receipt of post-office 
order, at same prices as if a personal visit was made 
to our house. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 
183, 185, 187 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE, 


9 50 ILLUSTRATIONS, SAMPLES, Price- 
List, and handsome pattern on Linen, 50c., 
we free. How to Work Embroidery, 25c. How to 
ork Crewel, 2c. Mime. GURNEY & CO., 
711 fetores N. W., Lace and Lace Pattern 
Manufacturers and Importers of Lace Braids. 


5 LARGE mixep CARDS, with name 13c.; or 40 in 
case 18c. Outfit 10c. DOW D & co., Bristol, Conn. 


AZAR PLAITER AND FLUTER NO. 1. 
Warranted made of the Best Steel. Sent by mail on 
receipt of $1 75. M’f'r, H. B. RORKE, Fulton, N. Y. 




















Ladies will find at our establishment the most 
charming and most original designs in everything 
pertaining to Ladies’ Wear. 





LADIES’ AND MISSES’ SUITS. 
Grand assortment at moderate prices. 
We make a great specialty of Fine Underclothing, 
and for this season are presenting lovely creations in 
Lawn Sacques and Basques, White Morning Cos- 
tumes, and Underwear generally. 


Our Five Buildings are crowded with Goods which 
cannot fail to be attractive to ladies. 


EHRICHS’ 

3 

287, 289, 291, 298, & 295 Eighth Avenue, 
Between 24th and 25th Streets. 








P. 8.—Ladies who cannot call at our establishment 
in person will obtain illustrations and prices of our 
styles, with the most instructive origimal reading- 
matter, by subscribing to the Spring Number of our 
“Fashion Quarterly,” a hundred page volume, at 
15 cents. 


RICH DRESS FABRICS, 


EVERY VARIETY and QUALITY, 
IMPORTED and DOMESTIC, 


LATEST SPRING STYLES, 


INCLUDING a SUPERB ASSORTMENT of 
GRENADINES, TISSUES, ALGERINES, 
BOURRETTES, BUNTING, &e. 


Camel’s-Hair Cloths, 


ALL-WOOL, 48 to 54 INCHES WIDE, 


At Half the Prices 


RECENTLY PRI PREVAILING. 


A.T.STEWART & C0, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


DRY GOODS! 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 


Sent to any part of the United States by 


JORDAN, MARSH € CO., 
of Boston the Largest and Oidest Dry Goods 
Housein New England. Weare now offering our 
immense stock at retail, at prices lower than were 
ever quoted at wholesale before the War. These 
unparalleled bargains have crowded our im- 
mense stores with customers from all parts of New 
England, and we desire every one in the Middle, 
Western and Southern States to take advan 4 
of these the greatest bargains ever offered 
America. Send at once for our new Catalo. gue, 
complete in every detail of description and p 
ORDAN, MARSH & CO., 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


Marabout Fringes. 


MIXED SHADES. 











CLOTH EMBROIDERY for Mantles, Coe & Wraps. 
EMBROIDERY ON NET FOR GRENADINES. 
TORCHON LACES, RUSSIAN LACES AND SETS. 
TATTING LACE SCARFS AND SETS. 

SASH RIBBONS, FROM 40 CENTS A YARD UP. 
HAMBURG EDGINGS, New Desiens, Low Prices. 


MILLER & GRANT, 


No. 879 Broadway, New York. 


Dr. T, FELIX GOURAUD'S 


Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier, 


Removes Pimples, Freckles, and all Skin Blemishes, 
and gives a clear, transparent complexion, while its 
naturalness of operation is such that the use of a cos- 
metic is not suspected, and is the only preparation that 
meets the wants of refined Ladies who require a harm- 
less and efficient beautifier. Invented by Dr. T. F. Gov- 
RAD, the celebrated Chemist. Sold by all Druggists. 
Mme. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Proprietor, 
48 Bond Street, New York. 


by YEAR of our “ Quarterly Sample Sheet of 
Stamping Patterns,” the — publication of its 
a Ss 











imen Copy for 10 cen 
NTLEY BROS., 102 Walker St., N. Y. 


KOCH, 


6th Ave., cor. 20th St., N.Y., 


NOW OFFERS 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN 

Black and Colored Dress Silk, 

Black and Colored Dress Goods, 

Hosiery and Underwear, 

Fringes and Dress Trimmings, 

Laces and Lace Goods, 

Housekeeping Linens, 

Ladies’ & Children’s Undergarments, 

LUPIN’S “HONORE” KID GLOVES, 
ALL THE LATEST SHADES, 


2-BUTTON, 74c.; 3-BUTTON, $1 153° 
4-BUTTON, $1 38. 


CLOSING OUT SPRING STOCK OF 


SUITS, WRAPS, &e., 


AT 80 CTS. ON THE DOLLAR OF COST. 





Orders by Mail Promptly Attended to. 


H.C. F. KOCH, 


6th Avenue, cor. 20th St., New York. 


ELE & SS, 


Grand & Allen Sts, ¥. 1 
LARGE PURCHASES, 


Prices Lower than any Time Within 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 


500 CARTONS OSTRICH FEATHERS, TIPS, and 
WINGS, 

850 CARTONS FRENCH FLOWERS, MONTURES, 
and WREATHS, 


1500 CARTONS RIBBONS. 


SATIN GROS GRAIN, TWO-TONED SATIN GROS 
GRAIN RIBBONS, 


VERY MUCH UNDER LAST WEEK'S 
PRICES, 


750 PIECES DRESS SILKS. 
GREATEST BARGAINS YET OFFERED. 


BLACK SILKS AT 48c., 50c., 55c., 60c., 65c., T5c., 
Sc., $1, $1 10 up. 
COLORS, ALL SHADES, AT 68c., 69c., T5c., 85c., 95c. 


EXAMINE OUR 


ONE DOLLAR DRESS SILKS. 


BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT, BY STAND- 
ARD MANUFACTURERS. 


150 PIECES 


STRIPE AND CHECK SILKS 


FROM 48c., S5c., 59c., 69c., T5c., 85c. up. 


LACE GOODS, EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS. 
NEW SILK FRINGES, DRESS TRIMMINGS, BUT- 
TONS, &c. 

SILK PARASOLS 
AND 
SUN UMBRELLAS, 
2500, FROM 38c. TO $2 50. 

ALSO, 


MOURNING SILK UMBRELLAS. 


LOT 26-INCH PARAGON FRAME, 
TWILLED, $3 EACH. 
BARGAINS IN HOSIERY, GLOVES, 
SILK MITTS, GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS. 











Catalogue and Price-List, 


Containing cver 500 Illustrations, sent 
free on application. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS 
309, 311, 3112 Grand St, 


56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, & 70 Allen St. 








40 Watered Demat” CARDS "Onty” 106. 
Name neatly printed on all, Star Printing Co., ORonintord, Ct. 


THE NEW COSMETIC MASK 


Removes blemishes and beautifies the complexion. Send 
for circular to Mus. LA FRANC, 685 Broadway, N. Y. 








Fashionable Cards, no two alike,with name, 10c. 








Bok AGENTS WANTED. Apply to 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square. 
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ELEGANT MIXED CARDS, with name,13c, 
Agent’s outfit 10c. Szavy Bros.,N 


orthford,Conn. 


) FANCY Cards, Snowflake, Damask, Assorted in 25 
2 styles, with name, 10c. Nassau Card Co.,Nassau,N. Y. 


ARS 


QuESMEN G1 25 Shae 








with name, 10c. and stamp. 





2 


postpaid. GEO, 1 REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


65 Mixed Card 


Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L.C.COE & CO., Bristol,Conn, 
































Teveruone (log.). “Oh, Georgie, dear, won’t you listen and see if you don’t think Baby cries Croupy? Raitroap Orricta. ‘It’s no use trying, Miss, the Rollers of your Trunk were made for the Broad 


I am going to let him cry through the Telephone. Mortuer.” 


FACETLZ. 

A wen crawled into one of the churches in Jefferson City, Mis- 
souri, on a late Sunday, and laid an egg in the contribution box. 
While the minister was making an earnest appeal to the congrega- 
tion, the hen suddenly left her nest, and presenting herself in the 
chancel, cackled most energetically. The deacons discovered the 
egg when they went forward to get the boxes. The pious hen’s 
contribution was adapted to the domestic rather than the foreign 
field. She thonght, no doubt, that the lay element in that church 
was not sufficiently developed and active. 

wapgieeiiriarens 


The phonograph is like the small brother of a young lady. It will 
repeat every thing said in its presence without regard to blushes. 


eH 
Strawberry short-cake is so called because it is short of strawberries. 
iediaarene 


There is a brilliant future in store for the boy who, when he sees a 
ton of coal coming to his house, rushes to his mother, asks for the 
peppermint, rolls on the floor and groans, and says he has the cramp. 


A aS la 
An inspector of schools lately gave a class of grown boys the 
opening stanza of the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel” as an exercise in 
dictation, and this was what one intelligent lad put down: 
“The way was long, the wind was cold, 

The minstrel was infernal old; 

His harp—his sole surviving joy— 

Was carried by an organ boy.” 

sciemsinitpselgpaincen 


A lecturer on natural history was called upon the other day to pay 
for a live rabbit which he had in a basket in a railway car, and 
which the conductor said would be charged the same as a dog. The 
lecturer vainly explained that he was going to use the rabbit in illus- 


tration of a lecture he was about to give in a provincial town, and, indig- What sort of voice has a washer-woman ?—Why, a soap-rano, of course. | two. Give 
nantly ang a small live tortoise from his pocket, said, ‘‘ You'll be tell- 


ing me next that this is a dog, and that I must pay for it also.” 


he conductor went for superior orders, and on his return delivered this 


——>—___ and red, but temper with water. Cover him up, and leave him to the 
lecture on natural history : “ Cats is dogs, rabbits is dogs, but a tortus is Giles asserts that the laws are very unjust. A man can poach an egg | fruition of thy bounty. When he hath had enough of it, — him 
a hinsect.” and there is nothing done about it; but let him try to poach a chicken— | with horse-radish and lemon for sacrifice upon the altar of t y table.” — 

The professor had to pay dog fare for the rabbit. Well, just let him try—that is all! The Incomplete Angler. 


Gauge ; so you'll have to take that route, or have your ‘ Running Gear’ overhauled.” 





EXTRACTS FROM THE COMMONPLACE-BOOK OF A 
CONNOISSEUR. 
FOROED ASPARAGUS. 


“Did ever coster-monger eat the ‘grass’ 
He sometimes sells, when cheaper than ’tis-now ? 
I know not. Who can say? For I have heard 
He fondly fancieth ‘tis the sparrow’s food. 
Howbeit, in my overbubbling love 
For all mankind, I'll teach him how to cook it. 
Asparagus, all hail! Whilom a weed 
By the sad waves on Cornwall’s rocky shore, 
Now a toothsome dainty served with silver tongs, 
Thus will we fit thee for thy table worship, 
Divinity and victim blent in one! 
From thy fair skin we'll scrape the lingering soils, 
Plunge thee in water, ’tie thee up in bundles; 
Cut off their ends, and lay them in a stew-pan, 
Wherein pure water boils which salt has seasoned, 
And which our cook must skim, or else she leaves us. 
There thou shalt lie until thy stalks be tender— 
Some thirty minutes—then we'll take thee up. 
Meanwhile let toast be toasted, half-inch thick, 
Of delicacy that may match with thine; 
And let our good cook dip it in thy bath 
With lightest hand, and lay it in a dish, 
And lay thee thereupon, and serve thee up 
With butter in a boat. She shall not lack 
Butter from them who taste thee.” 
—Too Good-natured by Half. 
STEWED CARP. 
Ma not at the carp, but clean him, and cut him tenderly in 
im warm lodging in thy stew-pan, and grudge him not th 


—— broken bread. Season with pepper and salt, mace, and an onion sli 
Tue Most USEFUL Servant For A ConyaLesozentT—A Valet-tudinarian. fine, and tickle him with capers. Comfort him with wine, both white 
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THE GREAT OBSTACLE IN THE WAY OF STEWART’S HOTEL. 
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THE TOTAL DEPRAVITY OF INANIMATE THINGS. 








